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THE COMMONS 


HE two-days debate in the House of Commons on the 
Schuman Plan, acrimonious though it was at times, by 
revealing how the difference between 
Government and Opposition demonstrated by inference the 
Mr. Churchill insisted 


narrow was real 
magnitude of the area of common ground. 
that the risk of staying out of the Paris discussions was greater 
going in; Mr. Attlee held that the risk attendant 
on participation with the kind of the 
case of Holland was one that could 
the declared intention of the French to press, along different roads, 
towards European Mr. Attlee’s declaration against 
submission to a supra-nationa! authority was not more definite 
than Mr. Churchill's affirmation: “I cannot conceive that Britain 
would be an ordinary member of a federal union limited to Europe 
in any period that can be foreseen. A hard and fast concrete 
federal constitution is not within the scope of practical affairs.” 
The Prime Minister's “ Europe must federate or perish” is 
perpetually quoted by ardent federalists. The assertion dates from 
1939 and can now well be forgotten; its author speaks very 
differently in 1950 

Iwo questions present themselves, one concerning the past, the 
other Could and should Britain have joined in the 
Paris ? The put up a reasonable 
defence for the attitude they adonted. They were resolved not 
to expose themselves to the charge of appearing to accept a principle 
which they were guite unable to accept. The French made things 
difficult from the first, particularly in their emphasis on the role 
of the Schuman Plan as a step towards political federation. But, as 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden showed, we could have gone into the 
discussions with ample safeguards. Without any specific reference 
to the principle of the “ high authority” (and that, after all, is as 
could have stipulated, like 


than the risk of 
reservations accepted in 


not be taken. In regard to 


federation 


the future 


discussions Government can 


much mechanism as principle) we 
the Dutch, that if we found the scheme finally adopted im- 
practicable—we ourselves being the judges of that—we could 


[hat course need really have laid no strain on tender 
But there is also the further consideration on which 
It was made clear in one of the French 


Withdraw 
bonsciences 
Mr. Churchill laid stress 
communications that there would be no commitments till a treaty 
had been signed between the parties to the conference and ratified 
respective Parliaments. It may be contended that a 
Government could not in honesty enter the conference on the basis 


laid down by the French and reject the final agreement 
But 


by their 


Oriwinall 


solely on the ground that it set up a supra-national authority 


AND SCHUMAN 


it can hardly be believed that there would be 
agreement which would legitimately justify a final decision not to 
sign the proposed treaty 

One thing is clear. Whether the Government's decision is justified 
or not, effects on the cause of unity in Western Europe 
are singularly unfortunate, particularly in the light the 
unmistakable implication in what Mr. Churchill calls the Daltoa 
Brown Paper that a Socialist Government cannot really associate 
satisfactorily with less enlightened administrations. In any 
moreover, it would manifestly be far better to join in the discussions 
and take a lead in shaping the final plan than to abdicate leader- 
ship altogether and incur the risk of being regarded merely as a 
back-seat critic. But the Paris discussions have only just begua 
No one can predict their future course, but it is at least possible 
that a point will be reached at which British co-operation will 
still be possible, and conceivably even sought. It is against that 
contingency, no doubt, that the Schuman Plan is being studied 
in Whitehall and methods of adapting it to British requirements 


its 
of 


case, 


considered. 

So far these 
discuss them here. 
thing can and should be said at once. 
experts (as Mr. Churchill rightly pointed out; not of the Frenctr 
Government, the Prime Minister would have it) is that the 
authority should consist of a “common assembly elected directly 
by the Parliaments of the member countries.” Such a body, it will 
be seen, bears at least a recognisable resemblance to the Generaf 
Assembly of the Council of Europe, and the proposals mention 
rather vaguely that “a liaison will be established with the Council 
of Europe.” Possibilities plainly suggest themselves here. Is this 
duplication of assemblies really necessary 2? Could not means be 
found of making the Council of Europe itself (constituting, with its 
Consultative Assembly of individuals representing Parliaments and 
Governments, a most 


premature to 
some- 


concern detail it would be 
But regarding the “high authority 
rhe proposal of the French 


as 


” 


as 


its Committee of Ministers representing 
serviceable compromise) the ultimate authority, subject to which a 
managing body could be given full freedom and a decisive voice 
within a definitely limited field? There is one obvious difficulty 
in the fact that the Council of Europe contains some nations con- 


cerned in the steel and coal pool only as consumers—but the 


representation of consumers is clearly and is indeed 
provided for in another form in the Monnet proposals. In any 
case, the Council of Europe idea is well worth working on. It 


desirable, 


removes some serious objections to the Plan as it stands 
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One New Factor in France 


All the elements which produced the French political crisis are 
old elements—except one. The issue which has been developing in 
the background for months, and which now seems to have become 
the issue by which Governments are made and unmade, is electoral 
reform. It is true that the question on which the Bidault Govern- 
ment fell was Socialist demand an in 
civil service salaries, but it is doubtful hackneyed an 
excuse could have produced such important changes, but for the 
fact that the Gaullists and a number of other parties of the right 
came in and voted against the Government. And the factor which 
made them come in was not the grievances of the civil servants 
against their wages but the grievance of a number of parties in 
France, though not of M. Bidault’s own party, the Popular 
Republican Movement, against the present electoral system. Apart 
from this new issue the fall of the Government simply would not 
make sense. M. Bidault, who accepted office last October, has 
stood firm on the need to hold inflation in check. He has refused 
to be shaken by the vacillations of the Socialists, who have con- 
stantly returned to the idea of wage increases, and he managed 
to survive after the February crisis in which the Socialist Ministers 
left the Cabinet—though the Socialist Party then undertook to 
support the Government as far as possible. M. Bidault has not 
changed. The Socialists have not really changed either, for their 
belated offer to help M. Queuille form a Government was primarily 


ostensibly a for increase 


whether so 


a reaction to the emergency in Korea. The Gaullists have not 
changed. They have seized upon the recent changes simply as an 


occasion for restating their thesis that the old party system is rotten 
to the core. All that has changed is the date. The elections of 
J9S1 are getting nearer, and those parties which stand to gain from 
a reform of the electoral system are now beginning to press more 
strongly for those reforms 

What is the Schuman Plan? 

From the very beginning every statement abo. 
tent of M 
to control coal and steel production has been carefully described 

The hmitations of the latest document drawn up 
last week's exchange of views are under- 
lined as carefully as ever. The French delegation itself will want to 
it substantially. But it it 
js still doubtful whether the producers and consumers of coal and 


it the factual con- 


Schuman’s proposals for a Western European authority 


as provisional. 
by the French experts afte: 


modify even when has been modified 


idea of the plan which is to make so 
There will be a high authority which 


sicel will have a very clea: 


much difference to their lives 


will organise co-operation between Governments, enterprises and 
interested organisations It will be supervised by a common 
assembly, elected directly by the Parliaments of the member 
countries It will use consultative committees representing 


employers, workers and consumers—-a provision which can hardly 
mean much if British experience with nationalised industries is of 
any relevance. But what will the authority It will take 
measures necessary for realising a single coal and steel market, 
or in other words it will try to break down international barriers to 
the movement of these commodities, whether those barriers are put 
up by Governments or by cartels. It will make rules for the 
elimination of price discrimination. It will protect wage-levels. It 
will draw up development plans, though only for the guidance of 
the actual enterprises. It will not make alteration to the 
present ownership of the industries concerned. All this amounts 
to the setting up of a sort of fence of reasonable rules within which 
the European coal and steel enterprises will be required to work. 
A lonely hint at positive action by the new authority appears in 
f clause which suggests that it may make grants or loans 


do ? 


any 


Dominions and Foreign Policy 

The demand by the Prime Minister of Australia for an Empire 
foreign policy is not to be ignored, difficult though some of the 
The demand is, on the face of it, reasonable 
involve herself 
They would be 


questions it raises are 
enough. Theoretically, of course, Britain might 


jn a war without invelving any of the Dominions 
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under no constitutional obligation to fight. But two greay wan 
have shown, in fact, what the Dominions’ immediate reaction would 








Lo 





be That being so, it is plainly no more than just that tha 
Dominions should be enabled to exercise their full influence jp the @ fun 
shaping of policies that might lead to war—and equally jp the B® Bri 
shaping of policies with no bearing on war at all. No one ing as 
this country would question the wisdom of such co-operation, yf em) 
that is in question is the practical means of giving effect to it. and @ are 
the limits within the co-operation should be exercised. The Jimit. @ ins! 
must be very wide indeed. The Schuman Plan, for example, might @ Fo! 
seem to involve purely European interests. Actually it raises, a. Ban 
the Government has been quick to recognise, the whole Question @ Dut 
of this country’s relations with the Dominions and the extent tg 9 as 
which commitments in Europe might compromise those relation, § at | 
It may be agreed in effect that whenever a Dominion declares itself } an 
interested in any departure in foreign policy its interest should be § 0! 
fully recognised and consultation welcomed. But Mr. Menzies js § is ! 
thinking of much more than that. What he suggests is the creation § po! 
of an Imperial Foreign Policy Committee on the lines of the pre. 9 res 
war Committee of Imperial Defence, the Dominions being repre. 9 im! 
sented in it by their High Commissioners or any visiting Ministers, § Cit 
As things are, the High Commissioners are in constant touch with § wo 
the Foreign Minister and the Minister of Commonwealth Relations, § Pe 
and there is direct communication when desired between Mr. Attlee § ho! 
and any Dominion Prime Minister. There are periodical Imperial § tt | 
Conferences, and the British and Dominion delegations at the § Fo 
United Nations General Assembly every year are in constant con- § vid 
tact. There is therefore no lack of association, but Mr. Menzies § ft 
might claim that it is utilised to keep the Dominions informed 
rather than to give them a voice. That may be, but it remains Hi 
true that the Dominions themselves have usually opposed the J | 
formation of anything like a standing Dominions Council. But § in 
that could well be re-discussed if Mr. Menzies so desires ‘ to 
f Val 
nu 
Atlantic Pact Second Strings bi 
Article IX of the North Atlantic Treaty, signed in April last year, : org 
declared that “ The Parties hereby establish a Council, on which § ' 
each of them shall be represented, to consider matters con- i im 
cerning the implementation of this Treaty.” It was provided that § |! 
the Council should be so organised as to be able to meet promptly thi 
at any time and should set up various subsidiary bodies, particularly J '°' 
a Defence Committee. Urgent though the work of the North § ‘* 
Atlantic Council is, the Council held no more than three meetings 9 * 
in its first twelve months, though valuable work has been done by § '" 
the Defence and Defence, Financial and Economic Committees it § 
has set up. At the fourth meeting, however, held in London six ; thi 
weeks ago, an important step was taken in the decision to set up § ' 
a committee of deputies to sit continuously and keep the work of 9! 
the Atlantic Council's various committees in constant review. Such f Cal 
a body promised manifestly to be of the highest importance. On § 
it would devolve in effect the organisation of the defence of the F 
western world. It was generally assumed that its chairman, who § ~ 
0 


would not merely preside but direct, would be an American, and 
among those whose names were unofficially canvassed for the post 
were men of the calibre of Genera! Eisenhower, Mr. Averell 
Harriman and Mr. Robert S. Lovett, a former Under-Secretary of 
State ; Great Britain ought clearly to choose her representative from 


men on no lower level. Now both nations have made their choice, 







America’s being Mr. Charles Spofforth and Britain’s Sir Frederick 9 St 
Hoyer Millar. It argues no disrespect for either of these nominees §& ' 
as individuals to say that their appointment produces nothing but § 10 
a flat feeling. Of Mr. Spofforth nothing is known in this country 9 ¥! 
and apparently not a great deal in America; Sir Frederick Hoyer § 4 
Millar is a competent diplomatist, who has held the post of Minister B wi 
at the Washington Embassy since 1948. Their ability may be con- § © 
siderable, but what is needed in this case is someone whose name § lik 
carries weight and authority, and in itself gives prestige to a body Ct 
which may have to make great demands on the nations that signed ot 
the North Atlantic Treaty. Both Washington and London might su 
have given better evidence of their zeal about western defence. re 
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reat del Lord Nuffield’s Benefactions 

10n would ff , 1. ‘h with its capiti 

that th R The fifth report of the Nuffield Foundation, which with its capital 
Ce in the fund of £10,000,000 is the largest endowed charitable trust in Great 

ly in the @ Britain, 's especially interesting as the Foundation is working on 

© one jn fa series 0! five-year plans, and the report shows a change of 
tion. Al} emphasis 1n the second quinquennium. One change is that grants 

10 it, ang are now to be made to universities in the British Commonwealth 
he limits @ instead of in the United Kingdom alone. Originating in 1943, the 


le, might 
ralses, ag T 
Question 
-Xtent to 





Foundation was inevitably concerned with post-war reconstruction, 
und aimed first at the re-establishment of academic studies at home ; 
but now it is felt that the Empire may have projects as important 


1s anything in Britain. Rheumatism research, already sponsored 





relations § at the Manchester University centre opened in 1946, has received 
res itself @ an enormous impetus from the American discoveries of the effect 
1OUld be | of cortisone and ACTH announced last year, and the Foundation 
enzies jp @ is now making grants to a number of research centres. A third 
Creation @ point of note is that the Foundation is concentrating on aid to 
the pre. research in biology and sociology in this country, as, with the 
g repre. | immense concentration on atomic research, these tw ° have become 
linisters @ Cinderella sciences. But perhaps of most general interest is the 


ich with & work for the old. 


The National Corporation for the Care of Old 





elation, § People was sponsored in 1947, and up to now this has financed 

- Attlee homes for the able-bodied ; experience has shown, however, that 

mperial § it is the frail and half-sick who are in greatest straits, and the 

at the @ Foundation hopes to induce some localities to set up homes pro- 

nt con. & viding special care for the ailing. Such astonishing and beneficent 

Menzies § fruit has Mr. W. R. Morris’s cycle-shop borne. 

wr : . . _ y 

om!) Hot Air in the Cold War 

ed the $= The Congress of Cultural Freedom which is being held this week 

. But 2 in the American sector of Berlin is intended as a kind of riposte 
§ to similar but less blameless rallies which have been organised at 
f various times by the Communist “ Partisans of Peace.” A large 


number of more or less distinguished delegates from the free coun- 
tries of the world have assembled (their expenses being paid by the 


PK 


organisers) to discuss matters relating to the maintenance of cultural 









it vear 
which ) freedom, long extinguished behind the Iron Curtain and not entirely 
- con- § immune from threats on this side of it. This impeccable project, 
d that @ launched with a feu de joie of oratory, may possibly achieve some- 
smptly thing ; but its chances of doing so are being, as might have been 
‘ularly @ foreseen, prejudiced by the idiosyncrasies which intellectuals in- 
North @ Variably display on these occasions. The themes for discussion are 
‘etings § Yast and profound, and the delegates are having their usual difficulty 
ne by @ first in agreeing exactly what it is that they are talking about ; 
tees it ; secondly, in talking about it and not about something else ; and 
yn six @ thirdly, in not talking for much too long. It is, for instance, ques- 
et up B tionabie whether the cause of cultural freedom is materially 
1k of @ furthered by transporting Mr. Herbert Read to Berlin so that he 
Such @ can make public his contention that the Marxists are perfectly right 
On = in everything they have said about the decline of culture under 
f the © capitalism. But the bickerings, the /ongueurs and the irrelevancies 
who @ Were no doubt allowed for in advance by the organisers of the 
_and @ Conference ; for 
post “ Things like this, you know, must be 
verell During a Culture jamboree.” 
ry of . ’ 
from | Lhe Sentry’s Orders 
ice, In his statement in the House of Commons on Wednesday, Mr. 
erick § Strachey made perfectly clear, what had already been pointed out 
inees § In the Spectator, that Private Linsell, who was sentenced to death 
but § for shooting a German policeman, was not in any sense acting 
intry @ Within the limits of the orders he had received. There was no 
over question of the policeman “ acting in a suspicious manner "—the 
ister f whole affair arose out of some sort of trouble in a café—but the 
con- §§ court-martial found that the general instructions given to sentries 
ame pis Private Linsell were unsatisfactory, and the Commander-in- 
ody Chief is rightly taking up the whole question with commanding 
yned §§ Ollicers. Though there is clearly here some criticism of Linsell’s 
ight §§ Superiors in the Black Watch, the court accepted the view that the 
e. regimental orders in no way covered or justified the sentry’s actions 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE debate on the Schuman Plan, for all its importance’ 

developed as a subordinate theme to the unfolding drama 

in Korea. The conjunction of the two made for as 
memorable days as we have had in Parliament since the war. The 
thunderclap of the invasion was reverberating strongly when the 
debate opened on Monday. The news was not many hours old. 
A grimmer reminder could hardly have come, on the threshold of 
the debate, of the need, as Mr. Eden well put it later, for the 
free nations to align their policies and plans without delay. It 
was a moral which had no doubt been well grasped by all members 
before Mr. Attlee quietly at Mr. Churchill's invitation, to 
express the Government's deep concern at the invasion of Southern 
Korea and its welcome for the Security Council's resolution. This 
impact of the North Korean aggression on the House on Monday 
was renewed even more powerfully on Tuesday evening. A first- 
class debate has not often been knocked askew, as it were, by a 
Prime Minister breaking in to read a document like President 
Truman's statement. The manner of it was just as unusual. Mr, 
Churchill had sat down to enthusiastic cheers from his own 
supporters, having spoken for an hour to the Opposition motion 
of censure on the Schuman Plan. Mr. Attlee rose ostensibly to 
reply to Mr. Churchill. Instead, he asked leave to read the state- 
ment of the President at that moment being issued in Washington. 

* + * x 


rose, 


The House followed him with anxious absorption. It conjured 
up, alas, memories of similar scenes and not very dissimilar com- 
munications made to the House in other days. And what a 
remarkable scene it was. This Parliament with its swollen divisions 
has produced some crowded Houses, but this was surely the biggest 
of all. Benches, gangways and the space about the Bar were 
accommodating just about as many members as they possibly 
could, and up above there was not a single unoccupied seat in 
the public, Peers’ and diplomats’ galleries. Of course, it was all 
explained by the fortuitous combination of Mr. Attlee’s statement 
with the imminent division in the Schuman debate. The news 
that Mr. Attlee had something important to say on Korea had 
got about. This was the packed House which most Ministers 
address in their dreams and only then. The House swung instantly 
back to the Schuman controversy. “The right hon. gentleman 
(meaning Mr. Churchill) has made a party political attack”: so 
Mr. Attlee. A moment before Mr. Churchill had been pro- 
claiming with some emotion the unanimity of the House behind 
the Prime Minister on Korea. Such is the House of Commons, 

* x . * 

And what of the Schuman debate 2? One of the most important 
things about it was that it revealed no real fissures in the opposing 
sides, though there were six Tory abstentions. As for Labour, 
every man in the party, save three who were sick, voted in the 
Government lobby. Mr. Attlee and Sir Stafford Cripps kept to 
the simple issue of the high authority. Both were resolute that 
no British Government could take the risks with British basic 
industries involved in accepting, as a condition precedent to 
negotiations, the principle of a supra-national authority responsible 
to no one. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden countered with the 
argument that the principle could have been accepted under safe- 
guards such as the Netherlands Government stipulated for, and 
Mr. Churchill reinforced the argument by pointing out that in 
Document No. 10 of the White Paper the French Government 
had gone the length of saying that no State would be committed 
save by treaty to be ratified by Parliaments But both Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden declined to see the issue in this narrow way. They 
set it in the wider perspectives of foreign policy. In particular, 
both feared for the possible consequences of a purely Franco- 
German agreement since it would inevitably be dominated by 
Germany and might end in German and even French neutrality, 
a disaster second only to war, said Mr. Churchill. Mr. Eden has 
never spoken better. He has something of Grey’s integrity of 
mind. He is never afraid to put his opponent’s case at its strongest 
before seeking to overthrow it H. B. 
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THE MEANING OF KOREA | 


RESIDENT TRUMAN took two days to make up his 
mind on the use of American armed force in Korea. All 
the evidence to date goes to confirm that those two days 


time to stop Communist aggression is 
of limited advances in various parts 
produces that arrogance which, confronted with a 
the Western Pi straight 
which to stop it in Korea, 
the most blatant 
but 
the 


Were well spent. The 
now, before a succession 
C the world 
t 


despe leads 
| 
l 


fraulon among 
into a world war. The place at 
where on Sunday, June 25th, 
and barbarous form of a carefully prepared armed attack, 
where the Americans cannot be represented, except by 
indefatigable propagandists of Moscow, harbouring 
military designs. The manner in which to stop it, once 


that the Security Council’s demand for a cease-fire 


IS 


aggression took 


as any 
sinister 


ft was clea 


was not going to be obeyed, was by a display of armed force 
on a scale sufficient to convince the Communists that their 
aggression would not achieve its object, but at the same time 


limited in such a way as to forestall any fears that this local 


clash might develop into a general war. All these exacting 
conditions have been met with courage 

So far the Americans have not put a foot wrong. American 
nircraft and warships have gone into action. They have had 


some small effect in hampering the advance of the North Korean 
forces and, it is to be hoped, a larger deterrent effect on the 
aggressive mentality which dictated that advance. The sporadic 


and incomplete blockade of the Chinese mainland by the 
Nationalists Formosa, which was formerly inconvenient and 
dangerous and is now quite intolerable, has been cut short by 


f all 
these measures 
has been fore- 


in the President's state- 


the decision to put the American Seventh Fleet in charge of 
Operations in this area. Any ge aay that 
reactions to a purely local difficulty 


unced 


are isolated 


stalled by the decisions, also ann 


ment on Tuesday, that the United States forces in the Philippines 
would be strengthened and the forces of France and the asso- 
ciated states in Indo-China further assisted. The Communist 


} ¢ +} h * the ‘ ‘ eh ma tr te le 
inreat tn out the Far East is at last be ig i eated as a whole 


ordinated measures. 
Americans 
nat 
significances of the rapidly 
It is much too early to say 
Korea will be sufficient to 


ealised——and 


the 
the military outlook is 


must be 
that 
the dangers 

the Far East 
measures so far taken 


the same time it 


Loo row 


At 

clearly do recognise it 
to comprehend al 
changing situati 
whether the 


and 


yn 


halt the advance of the North Korean forces, now moving 
southward from Seoul, before they reach the southern coasts 
and master the whole country. Something like perfect blitzkreig 


conditions exist, with a well-prepared force equipped with tanks 
advancing relatively few through country whose 
jnhabitants are not wholeheartedly hostile, whose Government 
js ineffective and unpopular, and whose forces are equipped only 
for police duties with light machine-guns and rifles. It must not 
be forgotten that the American service experts have long written 
off Korea as indefensible, and indeed hardly worth defending. 


over roads 


President Truman's statement does not provide for the use 
of the American land forces, who in any case would find landing 


with heavy equipment a hazardous matter, quite apart from the 
possibility of resistance from the advancing Northern forces. 
What the President’s statement did order resistance 
despite all these difficulties and dangers, because the principle 
pt stake was too important to be thrust aside by short-term mili- 
Jary considerations and because it was important above all things 
fo demonstrate to the Communists that the United States was pre- 


Was lo 





r 
pared to accept all risks in the attempt to stop further aggression j 7“ 
Ihe North Koreans may not be halted by South Korean Tifles ; pe 
or even by American aircraft, but their masters may perhaps be r 
halted by the plain fact that the whole might of the Westen _ 
World is now ranged against them. wih 
Any hope that may have existed among the Russian author. & on 
es that the war in Korea could be turned to advantage must in i Chit 
any case have been greatly reduced in the past few days. Th 
Soviet Government is already in a sufficiently awkward position 
in not having associated itself with the demand for an immediate § 
cease-fire supported by nine members of the Security Council, f 
Objections to the presence of a Chinese delegate on the Coungij § 
cannot seriously be pleaded as a sufficient excuse for refraining 
from an attempt to stop a war. Even if the Soviet Gov ernment espe 


complications it would still be c 
request of the State Department, 
on Tuesday, that it should use its influence with the North 
Korean authorities to persuade them to withdraw the invading 
forces and put a stop to the fighting. And to answer the cry 
of warmonger now raised once more against the Americans it 
is Only necessary to point out that the forces which attacked in 
Korea Communist forces and the they 
supplied by the Russians. } 


got itself out of these 
with the direct 


were arms used 
If the American policy in Korea achieves nothing else it will | 
have put the Russians in a position in which they must either 
help to stop the fighting or else come into the open as the enemies 
of the United Nations, which at last finds itself working whole- 
heartedly for the peaceful settlement of the most serious trouble J 
it has yet had to deal with. Strings of abuse of the sort here 
in Pravda this week will be no substitute for an official Russian 
policy. But in fact the American policy with = it “y 
Government has itself must do more that 
halt. It must isolate and limit the armed conflict at the : va 
same time as it exposes and emphasises its wo lc 1-wide 
It must persuade or force the North even | 
the 38th parallel. And when that been 
we shall only find ourselves more facing a 
familiar but unpalatable facts. Considered 
as distinct from the temporary dividing 
American and Russian which it was 
the 38th parallel is unsuitable to the point of 
Koreans do not wish their country to be divided 
the convenience of the Great Powers. Economically 
ment which puts power-stations and artificial fertiliser factories 
on one side of the frontier and the main agricultural areas and 
many of the users of electricity on the other is completely absurd. 
The artificial arrangement which has existed in Korea since the 
war simply cannot be treated as permanent. If the Russians 
decide to intervene to cut short the war—and there can be no 
doubt that their intervention would be decisive—they would still 
have to take part in the positive task of putting the country of 
Korea on to a reasonable footing. But if they managed to do 
that we should at last be on the road to world-wide co-operation 
and good would indeed have come out of evil. 
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rhe problem of Korea is a microcosm of the problem of the § 


world as a whole. The first task is to arrest an aggressive § 
development which has already gone so far that it cannot be 
stopped without the threat of force. If it and if the 
dangers implicit in the use of force, however limited and safe- § 
guarded, are avoided, there will stil] remain the problem of 
positive co-operation for reasonable But before that 


is arrested, 


ends. 
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y faced at all the fighting in Korea must have to be continued in distinctly worsened circumstances. 
yy, The best way out will be compliance by all parties with But even if it comes to that it is doubtful whether the Russians, 


ve cease-fi iemand of the Security Council. Failing that the — or the world in general, will ever forget the demonstration of 
ETEsSion, Fst way will be the fully effective use of American armed force strong determination given in the past few days by President 
an rifles # .. drive the North Koreans back to the 38th parallel. And if Truman and the whole American people. This is the kind of 
haps be hat fails and the conquest of Korea by the Communist forces determination which in the past has won wars. That should 


Western 


3 C 


ompleted, then there will be nothing for it but the rapid be enough for the Communists in Korea: But it will be far 
wrving out of the ot! defensive measures announced by better if the Communists in the Kremlin realise at last what 
authori. fl President fruman on the Pacific, in the Philippines and in Indo- — such determination could do towards the establishment of per- 
must inf China. In other words, the attempt to avert a world war will manent peace. 
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bar A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 

Council, § HE Prime Minister was less than fair when in the Schuman better arguments than I have heard so far against permitting 
Coun] debate on Tuesday he said, regarding the Labour’ marriage, the time for a change of attitude is well overdue 
‘training Party's European Unity document “It raised a_ storm, * * * x 

ernment especially vith the people who had not read it; they I am completely at one with Sir Pelham Warner in his criticism 


ifronted § got excerpts Of course many newspaper-readers only got of cricket commentators who insist on referring to every player by 


elivered § excerpts The document was too long to print in full, even his Christian name as well as his surname. It is intended, no doubt, 
: 7 > 

North Sif it was worth printing in full But it seems at least to suggest subtly that the commentator is on terms of intimate 
ANUTL - = 

possible that a great many people read it before the Prime Minister familiarity with these great men, and if one commentator registers 
r 


nvading “ 
SBhinself did. In the debate in question he said, “Of course his claims to this distinction the others can hardly afford not to 














the “ry | have read No one could doubt that he had read it by that follow suit, though in fact some of the best cricket critics have the 
rere. ‘ime. The question was whether he read it before publication. sense—and indeed the taste—to eschew this stupid new fashion. 
cked in The answer may quite possibly be yes; but the answer has not yet You get this kind of thing in a London evening newspaper: 
d were Pbeen given “ Hard behind the news today that Trevor Bailey will not 
4 : * * * * play, and that Eric Hollies, also injured, has been replaced by 
{ will # Supplementary questions in the House of Commons have to be Roly Jenkins, comes still uncertain tidings about Reggio 
- either § 9 off without much thought ; otherwise it is too late to shoot Simpson.” 
a “ Fthem off at all. That must be Major Peter Roberts’ excuse for Sir Pelham calls this mannerism undignified. So do IL 
ae fering the outrageous suggestion that an atom bomb should be * * * * 
whole- i dropped on the capital of Northern Korea—an interrogative which I quote (and it is worth quotation): “Dear Mr. - , Our 
‘rouble § ,, 14s promptly disallowed by the Speaker and at the earliest possible committee has voted you one of the most outstanding writers of 
rished F moment repudiated officially on behalf of the Conservative Party. recent years, and it is my pleasure to offer you an honorary 
-ussian § Major Roberts is a hard-headed business man, interested particu- fellowship of the National Writers’ Club.” It is by comparison 
British § larly coal and engineering, who represents the third generation aq barren honour, for while normal Fellows “are entitled to use 
call af of his to sit as Conservative for a Sheffield division. He the distinguishing initials F.N.C.W.” and even ordinary members 
e ve f cause party some embarrassment this time become A.N.C.W., a honorary Fellow appears to be merely a 
: * * * * letterless cipher. If you join, you get a twelve months’ course in 
In t successive weeks the Headmasters of Mill Hill and of — short-story writing and journalism (combined) absolutely free 
Ha that chronological order) have declared their profound hare You get “dozens of personal letters crammed with advice 
e oO eadedness of the Minister of Education’s on every aspect of writing technique from well-known and ex- 
) iv t the new Certificate examination before p enced writers and evel! practic il] help in the lorm ol special 
ntier, ine i ric © used to 17 Dr Whale made the piements to the lette S Come to you trom Si ch a the rities is 
tween te ) t t « l candidates for School Certificates at Joac Huxlev, Shaw ” and othe ilmost equally eminent perso 
oO be B Mill H 32 wo e been disqualified by this arbitra 1 like the Joad-Huxley contiguity almost as much as I am s 
The 2 Mr 2 W Moore, holding views just as strong, ] Huxley does But, after all, why Julian ? It might as easil 
( for C I tertain some | re g hope tat Mr Tomlinson ma ve Aldous Either, I am sure vould be proud to be associated 
ange- @ Still sec this matter. I doubt it. There are subtle “ parity th the N.W.¢ 
Lories este considerations at work here, so the bright boy, whom | * * + rs 
: df er Knows to be perfectly ready to take the examination On Thursday of last week at Torquay I heard soi leone tell a 
whose parents are anxious for him to take it, is story of the man who was seen walking through Winchester wit 
surd. : ~cked | Minist of Education regulatior h ino yn his shoulder. Asked why he was doing that, he answered 
1 _> \ CAC i ! y Ol GUCAalIOl reguiiation Whien l if 4 I Ourae c eC is ¢ £ », nea e U 
c ine ) ing of boys as individuals but only as an impersonal that he was a seaman who was sick of the sea; he had just been 
t e legislated fk wholesale Once more the man in paid off at Southampton and he was walking inland till he found 
te knows best—a neople outside Whitehall suffer. someone who asked him what the thing on his shoulder was; on 
* * * ° the spot where that happe ied he would settle down for life That 
ether otticials of the Allied Control Commission was on Thursday. On Sunday in Surrey, reading Farnell’s Evolution 
y marry German wives should be required to resien Of Religion, | came on this: “I myself have heard the immemorial 
s forthwith may not be easy to decide, but the present ‘Story of Odysseus walking inland with his oar, which the rustic 
resignation in such circumstances is enforced, can be mistakes for a winnowing-fan, told about St. Peter, St. Paul and 
its operatio Marriage is a natural state for man, St. John on the coast of the Peloponnese Any comments ? 
d be surprising if unmarried officials stationed in : : 
for vears did not sometimes meet a German girl whom From correspondence I have received it would seem that someons 
d ke to marry If they do. two courses are open to in a recent broadcast suggested that Charles Kingsley was not a 
ind lose their employment, or contract an illicit Cambridge man He ought to have known better Kingsley 
wainst which no one will say a word. My informant 4S essentially Cambridge (though Oxford can have the poem 


' ‘ t ve > le ment { > bro : I ‘icome to it) 
is one who has chosen the former course and is now Which gave rise to the mention in the broadcast, and welcome to it). 
ne’ ys of ear y a living. Unless there are JANUS 
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Trends in Germany 
By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


OLITICAL discussion in Western Germany during June has 

been dominated by the Schuman Plan on the one hand and 

on the other by the internal issues at stake in the elections 
held in the North-Rhine-Westphalia on June 18th. It is traditional 
for the most chauvinistic Germans to be full of their European 
mission ; Hitler and Goebbels called to them to think back to the 
mystique of the Holy Roman Empire or to look forward to the 
Neu Today the talk is still of Only one 
disputes as to whether it is to mean a Western Europe following 
the French lead and depending on America, or something pre- 
dominantly German but neutral between West and East, or basically 
a reunited Germany which will undermine the power of Russia 
and in the end perhaps control it. 


Ordnung Europe. 


How these aims may be achieved remains obscure except in the 
first case ; for this reason genuine believers in a federal Europe, 
of whom many are opposed to Dr. Adenauer at home, support 
his admittedly Francophile foreign policy abroad. The great mass 
of Germans, always unstable and a little fantastic, credulous and 
at the same time sceptical, and today still utterly bewildered by 
their experiences of the last twenty years, has no particular view. 
But overnight, and most of all in the French Zone, where yesterday 
the French were regarded as plunderers and oppressors, the 
German public has become pro-French. “The British are frigid, 
the Americans corrupt, but the French are Europeans just like 
ourselves.” 


The electorate in North-Rhine-Westphalia have strengthened Dr. 
Adenauer’s hand, although he is surprisingly unpopular within his 
own party, the Christian Democratic Union. In addition to 
approval of the Schuman Plan among many Socialists, 
leader, Dr. Schumacher, is similarly unloved, there are several 
reasons for the success which these elections have brought to Dr. 
Adenauer. In the first place in this Catholic province the Catholic 
clergy came out strongly in favour of his party and the Land 
constitution sponsored by the C.D.U. in North-Rhine-Westphalia, 
to which electors were to say yes or no at the same time as they 


whose 


elected the new Landtag or Provincial Assembly at Diisseldorf. 
Secondly the Federal Chancellor is regarded by the man in the 


street as a “strong man,” and there is a great deal of talk today 
about strong men, personalities. In the case of Dr. Adenauer there 
is, in addition, a feeling that he is “ in” with important international 
figures, especially through his wife’s connections in the United 
States. 

Now the North-Rhine-Westphalia elections, it may be objected, 
were nothing directly to do with the Federal Chancellor, since they 


did not affect the composition of the Federal Assembly in Bonn. 


They were, however, fought as a campaign for or against Dr. 
Adenauer and what is called his “ small coalition” policy. For in 


the Federal Assembly the Chancellor works through a coalition 
between his own big Christian Democratic Union and smaller very 
nationalistic groups to the right. Among these the chief is the 
Free Democratic Party, generally considered to represent big busi- 
ness. Thus in Bonn the Social Democtats are in opposition. But 
in the more industrial provinces, North-Rhine-Westphalia, Hessen, 
Schleswig-Holstein, the governments have until now been based 
upon a “large coalition” between C.D.U. and Social Democrats 
which was possible because in these areas the C.D.U. leaders stand 
a good deal farther to the left. Dr. Adenauer is known to dislike 
the discrepancy between the composition of the Land and Federal 
Governments. He disliked it particularly in the case of North- 
Rhine-Westphalia, the richest and most populous of the Ldnder 
and the seat of the federal capital, justly called the Prussia of the 
new German Bund. 

The disputes on the coalitions are not merely tactical. The 
C.D.U. is united in its support of denominational schools, for which 
the North-Rhine-Westphalia constitution now provides. But the 
C.D.U. is sharply divided in the matter of social policy Dr. 
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Adenauer and its right wing are opposed to every form of 
Socialism ; thus, while both the Free Democrats and the Sociz 
Democrats are anti-clerical, right-wing C.D.U. people invariably 
prefer the former as their allies. While the left wing of the CDy 
seems to be numerically stronger, the right wing, which is wealth 
steadily gains ground. It is helped by the federal constitution 
sometimes compared, on account of the key position, in both Cases 
of the Chancellor, with that which Bismarck gave to the North 
German Confederation and then to the German Empire. 


The elections of June 18th, it has been seen, have accelerate 
the advance of the Adenauer wing. While the two big partie 
C.D.U. and S.P.D., each slightly increased their following, th 
F.D.P. made substantial gains, and the Zentrum, a small but mug 
respected Catholic party to the left of the C.D.U., lost ground | 
and in doing so weakened the progressive influences in the C Dl 
itself. The main objective of left-wing Catholics in Western | 
Germany today is Mithestimmungsrecht in the factories, or self. 
government in industry. (Protestant leaders such as Bishop Lilje 
are in agreement, but Western Germany is essentially a Catholic 
State.) One of the pioneers in the campaign in its favour, launched 
at a Catholic labour gathering in Bochum last autumn, is Prilat 
Hermann Joseph Schmitt of the Catholic Workers’ Movement, 
Though it probably means next to nothing to the general public, 
which seems to live in a politically blank state of mind, Mithestim- 
mungsrecht has become the live issue par excellence among the} 
politically-minded. Both moderates and progressives regret the f 
negative pronouncements which have recently come from a 








Vatican and the Archbishop of Cologne. The question of 
nationalisation, or socialisation as the Germans prefer to call it,} 
has lost interest, although the new North-Rhine-Westphalia consti- 
tution includes a rather vague declaration in favour of the com- 
munal ownership of basic industries, a declaration which may now 
be invalidated by supra-national decisions under the Schuman Plan. 


The only notable political party which is uncompromisingly | 
hostile to Mithestimmungsrecht is the F.D.P. A recent gathering 
of 129 prominent members of the C.D.U. showed only Dr. Adenauer 
to be opposed to the idea. Some industrialists condemn it as rank 
syndicalism or merely as childish or disorderly, but in a number 
of Ruhr concerns since the Allied occupation the shop-stewards | 
have been called in for a great deal of consultation, and it is felt 
that there is not much more to do than to systematise the status quo 
Negotiations have been going on for some time between employers 
and trade unions as to the proportion of labour-representation and 
other decisive points. It is in connection with questions such as 
that of Mitbestimmungsrecht that the left-wing C.D.U. Premier 
of North-Rhine-Westphalia, Herr Arnold, who is also President 
of the Bundesrat, has worked most satisfactorily with his Socialist 
colleagues in the Diisseldorf Cabinet. If Dr. Adenauer’s policy 
now causes the resignation of Herr Arnold's Government the wide- 
spread social malaise in Western Germany may become more 
definite and more dangerous. It should not be forgotten that a 
certain superficial prosperity conceals very great hardship, and 
that unemployment is severe among the millions of refugees from 
the East whose predilections are National-Socialist. 


Nearly everyone who is capable of thinking about politics and 
policy in Germany is distressed by what is called the Restoration 
atmosphere, the forcing things back to where they stood before 
1933 or earlier. In effect it is a Metternichian policy which has 
been pursued—back to legitimacy, however outworn. (The British 
authorities have made efforts to counteract this tendency ; it remains 
to be seen whether their attempts to improve the new civil service 
law will succeed.) It is surely unwise to forget that Hitler was 
fortified by the social upheaval which followed in the wake of| 
the later stages of the industrial revolution. While democracy} 
means nothing to most Germans—except, perhaps, dismantling— 


Mithestimmungsrecht is the one positive conception to begin to] 


emerge in the post-Nazi German federation, which must, after all, 
compete with the meretricious offers of the East. Actually the 
Communists have lost heavily in these last elections precisely in} 
the Ruhr, but too much has been made of the fact that the neo-] 
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Nazi parties have gained very little. Some of them made election 
pacts with the party which gained most, the F.D.P., whose propa- 
ganda was im any case quite chauvinistic enough to satisfy former 
Nazis for the present. 

The political training these people received from Hitler taught 
them to vote for the largest party (one sometimes hears of people 
who feel they voted “ wrong ” because their party did not “ win”), 
which means the one which can provide jobs. It may be a long 
time before all the little Nazi groups join up and people think it 
worth while to vote for them. At present only two or three bankers 
and industrialists are believed to be financing neo-Nazi groups or 
newspapers in order that Socialism and the trade unions may be 
abused. The industrialists who in more or less good faith are 
prepared to try out some form of self-government in industry in 
conjunction with the unions are perhaps contributing more to their 


own preservation and to ours. 


A Little Flower-Book 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


into my possession a little shabby 


HERE came recently 
manuscript book. On the fly-leaf was inscribed: 
THE 
FLOWER GARDEN 


or a discovery shewing 
What the Power of Man, with the 
Co-operation of Nature, can 
now (since Man’s fall, and 
God cursing the earth 
therefrom) pro- 
duce in propa- 
gating and 
improving 
of Flow- 
ers. 

Bound in brown leather, it measured only six Inches by four, 
and its 164 pages were filled with a seventeenth-century script, 
tiny, but of exquisite legibility. Each page had been given its 
own heading, and moreover had been carefully ruled with red lines 
to allow for marginal glosses. It was thus a brown and red little 
book, for the ink also had faded to brown and some of the pages 
were slightly foxed. I looked at it and wondered. 

Quietly, it preserved its anonymity. There was no name, no 
date, if you except the words Fra’ Wright, Nottingham, 16th March, 
1831, written on the inside of the cover. I was not much interested 
in Mr. Francis Wright, of Nottingham, for it seemed unlikely that 
without enormous research, possibly into the Nottingham Parish 
registers, I could ever discover anything about him, let alone find 
out how the little book had found its way into his library. No, it 
was the identity of the author I was after. Who was he, this 
patient meticulous man, with his beautiful handwriting, his ruler 
and his red pencil, his extreme neatness, his manifest leisure and 
his piety? That he was both censorious and pious I quickly 
discovered from the first page of the introduction, for after a 
reference to “this rude lumpe and confused heape” the Earth, 
which has been brought into form and beauty by Almighty God, he 
proceeds to a condemnation of his own times, “ wherein Wickedness 
superabounds and as it were forceth God to withhold the rain, to 
send the Mildew, the Caterpillar, and other his inferiour officers 
to correct us.” I turned then to the index, which was charac- 
teristically most full and conscientious, and read under the letter H: 


Heaven. must needs be hard to obteyn when our Gardens 
are so difficult to be made and Kept. 

The pathos of that entry endeared him to me. Here is a man, 

I thought, who may be a bit of a moralist, even a bit of a prig, 
but who does at any rate appreciate the balks of gardening. How 
| knew the mildew, the caterpillar and other inferior officers 
How well I knew how difficult our gardens were to be 
even without the complication of obtaining 


ell 
ot God ! 


and Kept ! 
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Still, I asked myself, fingering his little book, who was this maa, 
and what exactly were his own times when Wickedness super- 
abounded ? What sort of a man was he? And when did he 
live? I imagined some disgruntled old Cromwellian growling 
round his garden in disapproval of the Restoration and its ways 
My quest for his identity followed a detective story on approved 
lines ; I looked for clues. There were references to Sir Kenelm 
Digby's History of the Vegetation of Plants: this, I discovered, 
had first been delivered as an address at Gresham College in 1661, 
republished in 1669. Then there was a reference to “the new- 
invented cucurbit glasses,” which might be set mingled with honey 
and beer to entice wasps and flies which waste the store. This, [ 
discovered, was a direct, almost a verbatim, quotation from John 
Evelyn’s Kalendula Hortensis, 1664; yet there was no mention of 
John Evelyn in the text, and no acknowledgment under the letter E 
to Evelyn in the index. The index was detailed and conscientious. 
Why, then, did my unknown anonymous gardener suppress this 
acknowledgment to Evelyn ? Had he a mean character, that would 
not acknowledge a debt to other people ? I sought him down his 
tiny pages. I read his marginal glosses ; and in one of these I found 
one which amused me particularly, because it concerned an ancestor 
of my own in the way he made his hot-bed: The Earl of Dorset 
useth this way, it said; and that in itself helped me to date my 
little book by internal evidence. 

There were many other references I followed up, until I narrowed 
the date down to the later decades of the seventeenth century. One 
linguistic discovery interested me—the word “avid” written in the 
same hand on a loose sheet ; yet the first mention of this adjective, 
I found, was given in the O.E.D. as 1769. Perhaps my author 
was an experimentalist in words as well as in horticulture ? 
A man of education evidently ; he knew and quoted Greek. Hoe 
could also command the graphic image: “ You should prune and 
train wall-trees like the ribs of a skreen fan or ye fingers of a 
hand displayed.” The Snowflake, which he has flowering ia 
February, he calls “ ye little early summer foole.” He had, 
I thought, some sense of humour, for he puts ants or pismires, 
earwigs or battlerwigs, under the heading of “ annoyances.” Antici- 
pating the needs of 1950, he gives directions for growing and curing 
your own home-grown tobacco. He knew all about cloches, which 
he calls cap-glasses or casements. He knew about using weed-killer 
on paths, which, denied our advantage of buying proprietary pre- 
parations in a tin, he had to compose for himself: brine, potashes 
and water, or a decoction of tobacco refuse. He was sceptical 
about the influence of the moon on seed-sowing, but conceded 
that gilliflowers should be sown at the full moon to produce double 
flowers. 

He enjoyed experiments. To make gilliflowers large, he 
says, you use camomile, valerian, flag-roots and _ celandine 
leaves, and beat them all into a salve together and apply it to 
the roots and water them with the same juice, when the gilliflowers 
will grow to “a wonderful bignes and sometimes alter the colour 
thereof”; and similarly if you wish to alter the colour of tulips 
you must anoint their roots with a mixture of herbs, sheep's dung 
and pigeon’s dung, all beaten up together. A practical man, he 
has much to say about the sowing of seeds and propagation by 
offsets, “ only take care that the Dame be not destroyed in her 
delivery.” A kind-hearted man, evidently, to take so sympathetic a 
view of women in childbirth. A man of parts, with his Greek and 
his practical unsentimental love of his plants and his lists of flowers 
and fruit-trees all growing somewhere in his garden, sometime 
between 1670 and 1700. 

What was he, I still asked myself—this man who kept bees and 
had his garden, demanding so few tools ? A water-pot, a tub, 
a spade, a pair of shears, some mats to put over tender plants-— 
that was all he required. Who was he, who listed “the great fox- 
grape,” the iron-coloured foxglove, the cowslips tawny, murrey, 
yellow and blush, the great double white daffodil of Constantinople, 
the apples with their now forgotten names—the Golden Doucet, 
the Belle Bonne, the Ladies’ Longing ? 

Who was he? I had composed a picture of him in my mind: 
he wore a big straw hat, and went about his garden grumbling 
against the Government. In his little book he had used the old 
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word gruitch, meaning a complaint; and I thought of him as a 
grutching person, perhaps an old retired soldier or civil servant. 
Then, to my surprise, I had suddenly to revise all my ideas. My 
old Cromwellian vanished in one revealing phrase, a phrase which 
J cannot reproduce in its seventeenth-century crudity in the polite 
pages of the Spectator. The author of my little manuscript was 
not a man, but a woman. 


Judgement on 1900 


By G. M. YOUNG 


HERE are, I am told, certain gifted spirits who can stand tn 
call up all the blazing 

August. I cannot. But it sometimes happens to me that, the 
time, the place, the conversation concurring, I can live again—but 
for a minute or so—some experience of my youth, completely 
far more exactly than I can remember, say, my feelings 
on a journey to London last Tuesday. The latest of these visitations 
took me to church, in June, 1900, at the moment when a 
stumpy man, wearing a stock, slipped out, and the last hymn began. 
He had gone, of c-urse, to bring the carriage round for the ladies 
from the manor house. Now Professor Pares not long ago posed 
the question: “Can any historian today feel like a member of the 
governing class in Victorian England?” Well, driving to church 
was, I suppose, one of the badges of that class, and how many 
people, short of senility, today know what that felt like 2? About 
the same time I first read Richard Feverel, and 1 was halfway through 
before I realised that it was not a tale of contemporary life. The 
framework was the same; above all, the speed was the same. 
Baldwin used to say that soon all English classics would require 
footnotes to explain the metaphors from husbandry and sailing 
the Victorian 
explain how the Victorians got about. 


a snowstorm and sensations of a 


only 
and exactly 


very 


will require appendices to 


Or a thesis, perhaps. 


vessels Soon classics 


This chain of reflection, started by the coachman in the country 


church, led me to recall a paper I had once read, in which churches 


and hansoms somehow came together In Obiter Dicta ? No, but 
ather near it George Russell, of course Seeing and Hearing 
1907. He there tells how, invited to spend a Sunday just beyond 
the suburbs, he remembered Lothair, “ ‘tis the gondola of London,” 
‘ bargained with the driver of a hansom The streets end, the 
ct degil s, and the tinkle of bell proclaims the presence of 
a ¢ ch, and a tin church at that. Nothing else in sight. But the 
Oldest Inhabitant, who is also the bell-ringer, explains that the 
Si ¢ ants to get some rich people to live round about, and he 
eck s the will be more likely to come if there is a cl ch fo 
the to go to And I remembered once seeing an estate ent’s 

ertisement of the period, two clinching ad antages enjoved by 
<4 e suburdan prope One, that the pi chase would p obably 
He de J.P.. the other, that there was an active clergyman in 
ine p sh And all those rich people if the weather gave the least 
excuse, would certainly drive to attend the ministrations of that 

strious divine. Indeed, was it not proverbial that the Dissenter’s 
( ge takes him to the parish church ? 

To be a Justice of the Peace ; to bring the Vicar back to luncheon 
at the manor house, as it might be the domestic chaplain. And 
the “No one was allowed to ride or drive Mrs. Neuchatel 
did not like iding o ariving on Sundays "a see no harm in it, 
said Adrian, * but I like women to have their way about religion 
And v« nay go to the stables and see the horses Did anyone 
ever s “ You may go to the garage and look at the cars”? 1 
think not—unless perchance it was F. E. Smith And among the 
reve tions of a century, does an\ go deepe than that? Dr. Arnold 
‘ ilwavs the end of feudalism. and rejoiced that one bad 
1! d come to an end. Good or bad, it went on merrily for 
anothne fifty € s d then died stubborn), What gave it the 
mor blow was that fearful vear 1879, when the hatches were 
choked with the from the flooded fields, the harvest was un- 
gathere October, landowners who had sometimes given ten 
per cent. abatement on their rents were glad to get ten per cent. 
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themselves, and everywhere the manor houses stood empty.  Russelj 
makes the acute remark that in former times families would 


economise by shutting up the town house and retiring to the country 
Now they shut up the country house and displayed themselves jn 
town. Rents might fall, but dividends rose, and where could they 
be more splendidly, more sumptuously, spent than in London? ~ 


That was Edwardian England, the last fling of the Eloi before 
the Morlocks took command ; and anyone embarking on the learned 
enterprise I have suggested, with a B.Litt. shimmering on the 
horizon, would do well to kindle his imagination by reading Russell, 
Born at Woburn, familiar from childhood with the old Whig society, 
with ladies who said Jertrude and balcény, and lords who rated their 
sons before all the servants for traveiling to London in bowler hats, 
he carried about with him a complete set of standards by which to 
appreciate, co-ordinates by which to measure the changes he had 
And, being a thoughtful man, he did not like what he 
Of course, things never happen all at once, and pockets of 
an older civilisation persisted, so obstinately that it would take two 
wars to destroy them. Still: 

“We belong to one of the most corrupt generations of the 
human race. To find its equal we must go back to the worst 
times of the Roman Empire. But it is uncommonly amusing 
to live in an age of decadence: you get every conceivable luxury 
and you die before the irruption of the barbarians.” 

That is 1900 giving judgement on itself. Was it a right judge- 
ment ? I think I should say that it was right as regards the thing 
that did not matter, and wrong as regards the thing that did. And 
that was ? 


obser V ed 


Saw. 


“When the intellectual history of our time comes to be 
written, nothing will stand out more strikingly than the empty 
gulf between the superb and richly fruitful scientific investiga- 
tions that are going on and the generals thought of other 
educated sections of the community The human mind has 
achieved a higher quality of attitude and gesture, a veracity 
and self-detachment, that tried to spread out and must 
ultimately spread out to every human affair. Here mankind 
has learnt the rich rewards that ensue from patience and infinite 
pains.” 

The lesson is taking longer than he thought, and in his last 
days he doubted if it would ever be learnt. If it isnt, we need not 
worry, because there will be nobody left to worry and nothing left 
If it is, then I can imagine A.D. 
sentences of Wells as the truest judgement on A.D 


The Cricket Match 


By JAMES BRIDIE 


2000 taking 


1900. 


to worry about. those 


IGADIBS, the Happy Bourgeois Literary Man, was travail- 
ing with ideas, and I saw that he must be rid of 

and that I must be the cup into which he must spill that 
I sat in a large leathern armchair and listened. | 


I practised the 


inem 


aggregation. 
altered my attitude often to keep myself awake. 
dangerous feat of yawning with my mouth shut; and, as every 
medical student knows, this puts a heavy strain on the Circle of 
Willis at the base of the brain. From time to time my 
to accommodate, and Gigadibs’s features 
features of someone else, unnaturally 
and then a blur again. His phrases flew at my struggling con- 
sciousness like lustrous Indian clubs from the hand of 
Some I caught. Some I dropped. A few | 
seem to matter to him. 


eves failed 


became a blur, the 


clear, two sets of features, 
a juggler 
returned. It did not 

Some time ago (said Gigadibs) I sent my son. Cornelius, to a 
Scottish public school, and on Saturday I took the train to Edin- 


burgh to see him play cricket. The réle of all réles I dislike 
most (said Gigadibs) is that of Parent at my children’s schools 
Ordinary human dignity is impossible to a Parent. He is matter 
out of place. On the other hand, I like cricket. Precisely the same 


people who find crickét a dull game are those who find wars are 


dull wars, and are forever clam this or that action 


uring 10fF 
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without the knowledge or capacity to consider either the means 
or the cost 

It is not simply that a cricket match is a beautiful sight. Green 
and white make always a satisfying combination. A tree against 
a white gable is hard to surpass in nature or in art as a giver of 
The white figures un the green field run the tree very 
close. And their movement is so leisurely graceful that the eye 
and the mind can comprehend the picture and rejoice in it. But 
it is childish to exult in delightful objects at a moment when the 
beasts of the jungle are ravening over the temples. It is fiddling 
vhen Rome burns and, by the way, what an excellent thing 
to do if one is not a fireman. I think very little of music as a 
mode of human expression, but I would willingly pay my shilling 
composer would Nero’s Violin 


content 


if some imaginative give us 
ymicerto 
he! I woke up. Ah, Gigadibs, Gigadihs (1 said, sadly), you 
ure being whimsical and arch. How dare you be whimsical and 


‘ s 
uch with me—who know you as well as the devastating snitch he 


\ 


*y each morning ? 


daily sha 
No, but honestly (said Gigadibs), if you consider cricket seriously, 
and the English have only one recognisable 


you will realise several 


is the English do 
characteristic, that they are always right 
things. When I got to the field, it was the second day of a two- 
day match. On the first day, the Blue, for which my son was 
playing, had won the toss, gone in and made a hundred and eighty 
Of these, my son, who found his place in the eleven in his 
of spin bowler, had made six not out. The Pink, who 
had won this match every year for sixteen years, had suffered a 
collapse in the tricky iight, and had lost four wickets for 
On the Saturday, after, no doubt, a sleepless 

‘leven nights, the Pink added another seventy-five runs. Three 
deliveries from my son, creeping through the chill air and rising 
from the pitch at unexpected angles, had disposed of the last three 


mino 


twenty or so runs. 


batsmen in one over. 

All this had happened before my arrival. At that point about 
four and a half hours’ play remained, and the Blue had begun 
their second innings. I sat down on a deck-chair beside my wite, 
my younger son (who cared for none of these things) and the 
daughter of a schoolmaster (a class of creature for which the 
fauteuils of Heaven are unconditionally reserved). The Blue 
captain had decided to send his hitters in first, with the idea of 
adding to his alr@ady substantial lead and then grinding the Pink 
to powder at his leisure. My cricketing son, “ thin unspeakably,” 
with his pipe-clayed boots covered with mud and his shirt open 
to the umbilicus, joined us, and we watched the drama in silence, 
broken only by my damnable, “ Well hit, Sir,” which came, from 
time to time, unbidden. 


In the game of cricket the side which scores the larger number 
of notches or runs and, at the same time, captures all the wickets 
of the opposing side, is held to have won the game. All through 
the game the bowlers and the scouts or fielders contend with the 
opposing batsmen, attempting to cajole them into throwing away 
the precious wicket or to capture it by terrorisation and force. It 
is the aim of the bowler to project the ball in such a fashion that 
it falls in the place most difficult for the batsman to strike it 
hard with his bat; to grip it with his hand cunningly at the 
moment of projection so that it spins peculiarly from the sward ; 
to project it at such a pace that the batsman is less concerned to 
Score notches than to protect his shrinking torso and limbs from 
its impact. The scouts stand ready to pounce on the boundary- 
bound ball or, haply, to gather it before it reaches the ground 
aad send the batsman crestfallen to the pavilion. And through 
it all the Recording Angel, the scorer, marks down the notches 
that are the currency of victory or defeat. 

Consider. In this match there were probably upwards of four 
hundred balls bowled. Each of them little battle. The 
scouts were placed within a square yard of the spot most dangerous 
defender of the wicket. The bowler was bent on terrorisa- 
The wicket-keeper, squatting like a demon, awaited 


was a 


to ine 


tion or deceit 
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the moment when the defender would step an inch beyond tho 
confines of his fortress. Through the malignant net spread by 
eleven implacable enemies the batsman had to find pathways for 
his notches, without which he could not hope to win the match. 
If he were reckless and daring; if he thought more of possible 
notches than of the defence of his precious wicket; if he failed 
to train his eye and mind to meet the wiles of the attack; he 
was a lost man. So it happened with the Blues. 


Hitter after hitter, padded and gloved, advanced to the attack. 
After one swift, wary glance to square leg, he took centre and 
limbered himself to Knock the leather cover off that ignominy- 
dealing missile. Hitter after hitter returned to his hut discomfited, 
The dreadful McGallowglass, captain of the Pink, was making the 
ball dance on the pitch like a live thing. Fortunate, then, was it 
for the Blue that the gigantic McGog was one of their number. 
The fellow was nine feet high. One hoped to see him lift that 
dismal ball over the Braid Hills and win the match by a heart- 
stirring succession of sixes. But that was not his humour. 


It is known that the giraffe takes some time to convey his 
activating thought from his brain, the seat of his reason, to his 
midriff, the seat of his emotions. So it was with McGog. As the 
ball travelled down the pitch one could see him conceiving, reject- 
ing, re-conceiving and deliberately carrying out his course of action 
Yet each time the bat met the ball, and, by ones and by twos, the 
score mounted till the level of disgrace was passed. McGog’s 
partners came and went. Among them was my son. He cocked 
up his second ball from McGallowglass, there was a swift scramble 
among the close-packed in-field, and back he came for a blob. 
The innings finished for seventy runs, of which McGog had made 
forty, and the Pink had a hundred and sixty runs to make in two 
hours and a half. 


Well, G. L. Jessop, in such a situation, used to make a century 
in an hour and win the game off his own bat. I don’t know one 
wicket from another, but it didn’t look as if the Croucher himself 
would make it on that wicket, with the rain falling and the parents 
gathering up their tartan rugs and making for the pavilion—where 
they had no business, no business at all. 


Che rain came on and went off, and lifeless wood met lifeless 
leather, and the little boys with the tin numbers outside the 
scorer’s box yawned and fidgeted, and it looked like a draw 
Furious red-headed bowlers galloped up the pitch and delivered 
unsophisticated balls which were ignored or heavily blocked. My 
son came on first change, and bowled high-flighted balls with a 
peculiar casual sort of little skip before the ball left his hand. 
Most of them hit the batsman gently on the pads or on the body, 
and only occasionally the scouts screamed harshly, “ How's that ? ” 
not too hopefully, and the umpire replied with an almost imper- 
ceptible shake of the head. Nobody was getting runs. Nobody 
was getting out. A soft drizzle was falling. “ Always afternoon,” 
and a Glasgow Fair afternoon at that. The fielding was still keen, 
but all that meant was that the odd, enlivening run did not go 
up on the telegraph. A phoney war. 

Then a slip snatched a ball off an unenterprising bat, and 
McGallowglass came in and cracked a sleepy ball from my son 
past coverpoint. Rommel had changed his tactics. The score 
began to climb. My disturbed son threw a foolish full pitch and 
then another, and away they went to the leg boundary. At a little 
after half-past six I withdrew my non-combatant family from the 
field. The Pink score was a hundred and ten for six wickets; 
McGallowglass had made his fifty to genteel applause and was 
treating the right ball with no mercy. There were forty runs to 
make and an hour to make them in. The dull draw had become 
a certain win for the Pink. There was nothing for it but to staunch 
our bleeding hearts in the North British Grill and catch the train 
back to unromantic Glasgow 

In case you want to know what happened after that, McGallow- 
Cornelius took the last 
Blue (for the 


I have not very well 


glass was out with his score at sixty-two ; 


minutes from time, and the won 


wicket at seven 
first time in sixteen years) by a dozen runs. 
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described this game of cricket. For example, the figures do not 
tot up properly, and the essence of cricket history is to get the 
figures correct. Accuracy is the beginning of Wisden, and the end, 
too. What Arthur Shrewsbury scored in 1900 and Colin Blythe's 
bowling average in 1907 to at least one decimal point are matters 
essential to perfection. This patient, unspectacular, thrilling game 
and its results are capable of reduction to figures ; figures that can- 
not, like other historical data, lie. It is no coincidence that the 
nation of cricket is also the nation of the soundest historians in 


the world. But | perceive that | am wearying you... , 


A Barbarous Rite 


By LORD DUNSANY 


ICTURESQUE though savage customs are, and savagely 

though they are loved by those addicted to them, I venture 

to lift my pen against one of them now, against a blood-sport 
in which I can see no fun and certainly no sport, the amusement of 
cutting tails off dogs. No, it is neither sport nor amusement, but 
simply one of those rites handed down from barbarous times, and 
thereby keeping our own times barbarous still. 


Only the other day I saw a pair of dogs that had no tails at all, 
not even the mutilated stumps that are usually allowed tc fox- 
terriers ; and the only reason for this barbarity was that they were 
corgis, and corgis cannot be allowed to have tails. Once in one 
county of Wales there lived, | am told, a humane and enlightened 
man who spared corgis, and in that county they are still allowed 
to have tails; or, as a futile book which I once saw described it, 
the difference betveen this breed and the rest is that they wear 
their tails long. 

Let any that enjoy this barbarous rite continue it: I cannot 
stop them. Any missionary who has worked in Africa will tell how 
hard ‘t is even to check any sacrificial rite, and the most barbarous 
rites are sacrificial. But do not let them justify what they do, or 
what they permit to be done, by any argument ; for all the arguments 
that I have ever heard in favour of the rite are such as would damn 
any cause. Let those who permit this mutilation take comfort in 
the thought that by letting it happen they have their little share in 
whatever may be wildly romantic in dark ages that have fortunately 
otherwise left us, and some little link with rites performed under 
the moon in Africa, accompanied by the throbbing of drums, and 
which may be pleasant to imagine in the sameness of urban 
surroundings, however sick they might make a white man who 
saw them. 


One argument of all the arguments I have ever heard in favour of 
this cruelty is logical, and I will therefore mention this argument, as 
I have done elsewhere: it is that if a tail were spared to a spaniel and 
if he got into a bramble bush, it might become scratched by thorns. 
Ihis argument is at least sane, and it happens that I am able to 
give first-hand evidence concerning it, for 1 still remember how as a 
child I went blackberrying and thorns got into my shins and, 
though they did not hurt going in, it hurt when my nurse extracted 
them with a But the principal consideration is that even 
after the thorns got in, let alone before, nobody ever suggested 
Why, therefore, should we recommend it for spaniels ? 


needle. 


amputation. 


However, the argument about brambles is logical; so let advo- 
cates of chopping off tails make the most of it. Only please let 
them not say that cutting off tails does not hurt, or that dogs have 
no uses for their tails, or that they look better without them, or 
with mutilated stumps ; or, at least, before saying any of these things, 
Jet them sit down and think out carefully where, if some other 
race ruled the world and were as cruel and foolish as we, they would 
like ten or twelve inches of bone cut off from themselves, because 
they had no use for it, and because they would look much nicer 
that way, and because it didn’t hurt, and because it was only gristle, 
and because one couldn't have them going about with it undocked 
and looking absurd. And let them realise that a condition of that 
quiet thought is that they would be unable to speak a single word 
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of that conquering race’s language, and that not one human being 
would ever be able to say that it does hurt and that they have 
countless uses for every bone in their bodies, and that even if they 
could speak that conquering language they could never persuade 
anyone who saw beauty in mutilation that they would not look 
better with their noses cut off, being left with a nice smooth face. 


I believe that in some such calm contemplation as that, whenever 
any reader may have the time for it, lies a dog’s best chance of being 
spared. And let anyone that cares to undertake this investigation 
consider that it may even have been a near thing once as to who 
should get dominion of the world. One day one of my ancestors, 
living on flint-strewn hills, and of yours, my reader, while chipping 
a flint to make a spear to defend himself, hit on the trick of fire. 
He was not very intelligent, but the spear and the fire together 
gave him the start that brought his race to the position it now holds, 
He might easily have missed that start, and then that consideration 
might have arisen: where would you like ten or twelve inches of 
bone to be cut off from you in order to make you look nicer? 
I suggested a nose, though it is a far less deprivation than what so 
many inflict on dogs; but these arguments could be advanced in 
favour of it by any race powerful enough and stupid enough to 
dock it. 

First of all the middle of the face is not the right place for a 
nose: it should be down at the end of the face in the proper place. 
And, then, human beings have no use for their noses; they can't 
smell, and you never see them even trying to use any sense of smell, 
or trying to track anybody who has gone by, even if he has only 
just gone ; besides which, if they ever did want to smell, they could 
do it perfectly well without nostrils, which are of no use whatever 
and should therefore be cut off. And, if you consider the comfort 
and convenience of human beings themselves, you will realise what 
an advantage it is to them to have their noses docked, because if 
you left them on and they should get among thorns, they would 
get horribly scratched, and would be all a bleeding mess; and of 
course they can see so much better if they have not that unsightly 
lump right between their eyes, which must so much interfere with 
their vision until it has been attended to. It is only a kindness to 
them to do it. And you must admit that they look much nicer. that 
way. And, in any case, it is always done; so there must be some 
good reason for it. And you can't have them going about with 
long noses: they would look absurd. Anyway, I am not going to 
have my human being going about looking a freak. 


And remember, no answer to a single one of these arguments. 
For you would not know their language, and they would be 
supposed to have reason, and you none. To be a reasonable creature 
is not to have reason; it is to assert that you have it, and to be 
strong enough not to allow that assertion to be questioned by any. 
But considering the length of bone of which we deprive spaniels, 
a better parallel would be ten inches or so cut off from the left 
arm. It wouldn't hurt if done properly; men’s arms are only 
gristle when they are quite young; it is known that they never 
use their left arms, I have watched them myself; and the stump 
looks so much nicer. 

And do not let my reader reject any one of these arguments on 
account of its being futile ; but let him remember that in this sorry 
business futile arguments hold good, and in any case cannot be 
answered by those on whom the barbarous rite is inflicted. Anyone 
who is quite sure why such a thing should never be done to himself 
is surely well on his way to sparing dogs. And anyone who is the 
means of sparing even one dog that would have otherwise suffered 
this cruel deprivation may watch that dog sleeping on cold nights 
with the feathery part of the tail over his nose, as we pull up 
blankets when cold, and see it balancing itself with every step that 
it takes when it runs, and steering itself when it turns, using it as a 
rudder when it swims, and, if it be a bitch, making a kind of nest 
of it for its young, and using it in many other ways which a merciful 
reader will observe for himself. 


Surely it will be a satisfaction to anyone observir.g these things 
to think how many simple comforts, which but for him would have 
been lost, he has preserved for a creature that trusts him. 
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Ruin-Pleasure 


By ROSE MACAULAY 
; DO like to look at ruins, ruins I love to scan,” as Marie 
Lloyd used to sing. A common human sentiment enough: 
and one may assume that, like other human sentiments, it 
has been always latent in the human breast. But when did it 
consciously begin, this romantic pleasure in seeing decayed or 
wrecked buildings, this Ruinenempfindsamkeit, that came to its 
head in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and strewed the 
grounds of prosperous and cultivated gentlemen with ruinated 
temples and broken arches, over which they so romantically mused? 
Very early, I think. There is the true ring of “ Ruinenhungrige 
Phantasie” in the exultation of the Jewish prophets over the ruins 
of Tyre, Babylon and Nineveh. They liked the idea of these ruins 
partly because they desired the fall of foreign rivals, but obviously 
their ruin-feeling was genuine and immense ; it made of them great 


66 


poets 

Since down the ages men have meditated before ruins, mourned 
and. rhapsodised before them, exulted in their ruination, it is 
interesting to speculate on the various strands in this complex 
How much of it is admiration for the glories of the 
ruin as it once was—‘ quanta Roma fuit, ipsa ruina docet"’—how 
much aesthetic pleasure in the actual appearance of the ruins as 
they .are plus belle que la beauté est la ruine de la beauté"’— 
or, as Stendhal said, and many more have thought, “ Today, when 
it is in ruins, the Colosseum is perhaps more beautiful than in the 
days of its highest glory” 2? And, of the sense of this beauty, 
how much is association, historical or literary, how much objective 
admiration of colour and shape? Again, we may enquire what 
part is played by morbid pleasure in decay, by righteous pleasure 
in retribution (for so often it is the proud and the bad who have 
fallen), by mystical pleasure in the destruction of all things and 
the eternity of God (a common reaction in the Middle Ages), by 
selfish pleasure in surviving—where now art thou? Here still 
am I—by masochistic pleasure in a common destruction— 
“L’'homme va méditer sur les ruines des empires, il oublie qu'il 
est lui-méme une ruine encore plus chancelante, et quil sera 
tombé avant ces débris""—and by a dozen other entwined threads 
of pleasurable and melancholy emotion, of which the main strand 
is, one imagines, the romantic and conscious swimming down the 
hurrying river of time, whose dim mysterious reaches, stretching 
limitlessly behind, glimmer suddenly into view with the sight of 
these wracks left on the washed shores. 


enjoyment. 


More intellectual and less romantic than any of these emotions 
are those two learned. noble and inquisitive pleasures, archaeology 
and antiquarianism, which have inspired so much eager research, 
such stalwart, patient and prolonged excavation, such ingenious 
and such erroneous deductions, reconstructions and tabulations of 
results, and have been rewarded by those exquisite thrills of 
triumph and discovery which must be as exciting as finding a new 
land. These are no doubt, the highest and purest of the ruin- 
pleasures, and are reserved for the few. 

Besides the main strands of ruin-feeling, there are a host of 
incidental minor pleasures—the pleasures of looting, of carrying 
away relics (experienced by great looters and small, from Lord 
Elgin and the Renaissance nobles and Popes to the tourist pocket- 
ing marble fragments to take home), the pleasure of quarrying 
among the ruins for the materials for new buildings, of construct- 
ing among them a home or a hermitage (sometimes, for the great 
company of the stylites, on the tops of pillars), of drawing pictures 
of them, of being drawn standing among them (very large, the ruins 
very small, as William Lithgow before Troy in 1609), of writing 
or cutting one’s name on them, as all good tourists have done from 
all times, of self-projection into the past, self-dramatisation such 
as Caracalla’s before ruined Troy (for he persuaded himself that 
he was Achilles, and even had a Patroclus slain that he might 
mourn him), of composing poetry and prose, of observing the 
screech owl, the toad, the bat and the melancholy ghost 
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Perhaps we have most of us at one time or another experienced 
a little of all of these ; unless we are of that robust-minded and 
rational minority to whom ruin-pleasure does not exist, to whom 
ruin is sheer waste. The majority have always enjoyed it, and it 
is hard to believe that some at least in all ages have not fabricated 
the artificial semblances that became later so frequent and so 
modish. Vasari mentions, without surprise, “a beautiful little 
house in the form of a ruin” constructed in the early sixteenth 
century by the artist Genga for the park of the Duke of Urbino 
at Pesaro, and no doubt there were others. At a time when scarcely 
a Nativity or Annunciation 6r Holy Family was painted without 
a background of Italian ruins (a century and more before the great 
seventeenth-century ruin-painters made ruins a raging fashion) it 
is not likely that what was so constantly copied in paint was not 
also copied in stone. 

The history and literature of classical times are reserved on this 
subject. Cicero did not, so far as we know, include ruined temples 
among the adornments he ordered for his villa, nor Pliny describe 
the prospects in his grounds as terminated by shattered triumphal 
arches, nor Horace rejoice in ruins at Tibur or on his farm. But 
it seems, on the face of it, unlikely that the ingenious, fatuous and 
pleasure-tasting emperors, voluptuaries and men of letters who 
decorated the Campagna, the bays of Naples and Baiae and Roman 
Greece with their extravagant palaces, villas and gardens, should 
not have thought of throwing up here and there some elegant ruin. 
Surely, too, the lavish Renaissance imagination must have run to 
this. 

But who knows? The supply of real ruins was abundant, and 
it must be owned that the favourite use for these was to quarry 
material from them for new and magnificent buildings, or to use 
them as foundations. Antiquarians protested in vain; some, 
notably that most cultivated of Popes, Pius II, wrote protests and 
prohibitions with one hand while plundering with the other; he 
deeply meant both. According to Shakespeare (or whoever wrote 
Titus Andronicus), there was well-developed ruin-feeling among 
the Gothic soldiers of the late empire. “ From our troops I 
strayed,” one such remarks, “to gaze upon a ruinous monastery, 
and as I earnestly did fix mine eye upon the wasted building. ‘ 
Though this cannot be taken as evidence that ruin-gazing was a 
normal pastime for the Gothic troops, it indicates that the Eliza- 
bethans assumed it to be so, and they were doubtless right. 
Whatever its complex elements, our pleasure in good ruins is 
extreme. We might be still more delighted to come on Palmyra 
or Baalbek, Athens, Petra or Rome, as they stood two thousand- 
odd years ago: but that cannot be; this broken beauty is all we 
have of their ancient magnificence, and we cherish it like the extant 
fragments of some lost and noble poem. “ How shall I describe 
Netley to you?” wrote Horace Walpole. “I can only by telling 
you that it is the spot in the world for which Mr. Chute and I 
wish. In short, they are not the ruins of Netley, but of 
Paradise. ‘a 


[hat is the true ruin spirit, which has always animated civilised 
men. Uncivilised men, less aware of their emotions, not knowing 
that they love ruins, reveal it not in words but by making con- 
tinually more of them ; more and more and more. 


Tug of War 


Boptes tensed against the rope, 
Strained symbols on an ancient friezo. 
Muscles stubborn, silent, still. 

They strive to please 

Some mock Mars in dynamic rest. 


Between two harmonies suspended, 
Sweating Discord contemplates 
Disintegration as the end. 
Attendant Fates 

Deride release from pain in death. 


MAGNUS WECHSLER. 
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After a spell of listening they 
drama, heartbreak in every over, set or half 


listening to it come 


thrills 


10 expect 
I ney then 20, 





for a change, to watch cricket or tennis or football, and find that 
the spurious exc tement generated | v commentators has blunted their 
powers of appreciation They can no longer be interested in ap 
intense chess-like duel between, say, Hutton and Bedser. They 
want, and expect, obvious, easily-recognisable sensations every 
minute. When they don't get them, they stop watching as well 
as playing 
A rt fre spreading phe ey excitement, some commentators 
misiead listeners in even worse wavs One of then babbling 
irrele ncies soccer n h. ¢ etely missed a piece of gem ing 
excite! t—the ring of gi Some minute ter, however, 
ere j Ss The ‘ ? entato tul } p i sound 
ef ts rf bed this to thrilled listeners as a ga SO got 
elf vith the score eet. Another commentator, describing 
ace, Kea out the rong horse as the lea near the fimish. 
S tine |} mistake. he invented According to him the horse 
ni { was reac le several len ne aking 
dramatic urlong spurt to come from behind and wir The 
oO! thing that really was coming from behind was the commentator. 
Misintormati like this ! s dgement whicl Suggests that a 
boxer is winning hen in fact he is losing, misrepresentation which 
Suggests that match is close when in fact or eam is running 
Vay will t,t ed dis {. not <« vilnh Dre ng with 
S| t general Happil these dangers are ( de ny) 
d I h with the arrival of ve nother new type « ports he 
ewe! A on comme tor cannot make i cn re €X- 
citing than it eady is; he cannot tell viewers that the leader ina 
ce 1S Making spurt from behing he can't eas nduce them to 
clieve that Woodcock caltir Savold. On television the ewer 
S ce ble to make his own judgements, ‘ ce for himself 
j cc lentat who tries to be more than: an especially concise 
dade to ni es d remince ( scores will soon find himse at he 
Labour Excl Le In fact, television can heignter ithe than 
blunt appreciation of sport. On the television screen you can see 
e Dail turni watch detail the skill of the batsman, almost 
Ke personal t in the duel between bowler and bat You can 
ee 2 re Of a spectat l I | ou were actuali inerc 
But, for my part, even if I ever can afford a television set, | shall 
or choice still go mvself to White Hart Lane, Cardiff Arms Park 
d Brat Lane, not only so that I may see the | game but 
so that I may feel the cor vy of a great sporting crowd. 
The re | people—not disembodied voices flowing from an 
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THE Quec was the ¢ ect of ersonal out € « bhursd 
as she w cr ! her ¢ c trom the hous f the Duke of 
( { conside t c wd had collected at 1 gate « 
! Ke wion in Piecad for the pleasure ia ch 
, O n er child and among t crowd, « 
( rest ‘ ed Was Pe cece me L 
ctaul As the « < < came « t i gut 
out twel | ites past Six. this person st ped forward 
nd using the advantage of Stature, aimed smart blow at 
he Marest face wil é ght cane which he ¢ ied I he 
ow on the upper part of the Queen’s forehead, and 
pont ( el which De« uw « ngnt texture Was ¢ ven mt 

Lar [he assailant ai ot repeat Nis vicience or seve 
| ‘ ni crowd ims t seized hold of | nd « 

‘ ck n on the ce, with such sharp we as tt 
draw forth blood cop Policeman Se nt Silver Toor 
hiv nto custody, and with difficulty saved | worse 

( < When her Majesty received the blow e simy 
ised her hand and rear ved her bonnet, betraving no sort 
falar soon as the people saw that she w not seriously 

1 cy cheered in delight mi she acknowledged their good 

sed naness Ol Manin 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T was inevitable, I suppose, that foreign critics should have 

confused our prudent hesitation to commit ourselves blindly 

to the Schuman Plan with the simultaneous manifesto which 
Dr. Dalton with such unhappy gusto launched upon a bewildered 
It is generally admitted, even in Labour circles, that in 
story of human mismanagement no document has evet 
cally ill-timed. It is that it contained 
inciple which, if read in a mood of objective calm, 
both useful; but the tone of 
patronising complacency, in which the 


world 

the long D 
been so fanat true several 
assertions Of pt 


hould have ippeared sensible and 


d 
self-assertive egoism, ol 
document was composed rendered it impossible for even the most 
temperate foreigner to read it without experiencing gusts of 
intempe ife ige Assuredly it lacked both the sense of occasion 
And as a result a loud wail of protest 
Atlantic which 


has silenced the more objective murmurs of those who realise that 


und the sense of audience 


has arisen from across the Channel and across the 
:nger is not a state of mind in which to assess the value of political 
pronouncements. It that we are again 
being accused of adopting toward our neighbours a “ governessy 
tone.” Billow and William II, to say nothing of Tirpitz, would 
again and again record in their diaries how intolerable Britannia 
became when she assumed towards Europe the voice of a governess 
addressing refractory pupils. Hitler and Goebbels echoed the same 
complaint. And now that Britannia has ceased to be so serenely 
confident in her shield and trident, the old ungainly phrase recurs 
It is a mistake to dismiss as ridiculous an accusation which is both 
so general and so recurrent ; even to the British reader the document 
seemed to possess undertones of prim querulousness ; and when 
that we annoy them by talking as a 


overness, we should pause in our self-righteousness and determine 


observe 


S$ interesting to 


friendly foreigners say 
to cease talking in future in the way that governesses talk. 
* * . 7 
In the criticisms that | have read in the foreign newspapers can 
On the one hand we are 
on the principles of 


logical sequence 
assailed America 
correct Anglophil conduct ; on the other hand, we are reproached 


be detected a breach of 


for lecturing Europe and 


for egoism, isolationism and indifference to the needs and sufferings 


of our fellow-men. We are blamed both for interfering and for 
being unwilling to interfere. More serious is the indictment that 
Great Britain, having abandoned both the opportunity and desire 
for European leadership, is relapsing, not into the splendid isolation 
of Lord Salisbury. but into localism,” by which its meant 
parochialism and a closed-shop state of mind. Implicit in this line 
of criticism is the suggestion that our foreign policy is being deter- 


mined, not by the old ideal of a just equilibrium and a Concert 
Europe, but by the new and narrower concepts of trade 
vonisn The British system, it is contended, is becoming 
sectarian, is ceasing to be both national and international, and ts 


losing that sense of ethical mission which (although often derided 


1s hypocrisy) did none the less give to nineteenth-century statesman 


ship a certain continuity, standard and impetus. Such suggestions 


appear to me exaggerated, since foreign policy is in the end 
determined, not by wage-levels, but by geography Nor do I agree 
that we are the only country which inclines in this difficult economic 
age to a self-regarding attitude towards world affairs. But it ts 


certainly true that humanity as a whole has in the last twenty years 


become so accustomed to cruelty and suffering that atrocities which 


4 generation ago would have set the constituencies aflame from 


Cornwall to Midlothian are today relegated to the sub-conscious 


aS too horrible to believe or to face 


* 7 * 7 
The eagle eyes of Gladston ind Edward Grey did not flinch 
trom the spectacle of human cruelty with the unmanly evasiveness 


which tempts us today to turn our glance aside. In Parliament and 


m the platform they would denounce such, to us, minor episodes 


aS the condition in the Neapolitan prisons, the murder of a few 


Bulgarian comitadji, or the forced labour in the Belgian Congo. 
The country itself was stirred by such denunciations, and the per- 
petrators of these cruelties were exposed and shamed in the eyes 
of the whole world. It will be argued that it was easy enough for 
us to brand iniquity at an epoch when the voice of England was 
all-powerful, and when we could sway the whole movement of 
the Eastern question by sending three frigates to Bezika Bay._ It 
will be contended that now that the balance of power has shifted 
mistake for us to disturb our 
relations with foreign Powers by protesting against atrocities which 


so fundamentally it would be a 


we have not the physical or political capacity to prevent. There 
are those even who wince away from these dreadful matters, and 
console themselves by believing that they cannot really have 
happened, that they are much exaggerated. Yet even they know 
in their hearts that throughout Eastern Europe today there is 
fear and oppression; and that the minds and souls of boys 
and girls are being crushed and moulded so as to render 
them no more than senseless cogs in a diabolic machine 


Is it that we have lost our sense of moral anger, and that we can 

no longer experience that saeva indignatio which, with all its cant 

and prejudice, did certainly assert a standard of human conduct 

which could not be transgressed ? “ But what can you or F do 

about it ? ” comes the question. The answer is, “ We can protest.” 
* * * * 

I have been reading this week a report on the kidnapping of 
Greek children by the Communists. In the last three years some 
28,000 Greek boys and girls have been snatched from their families 
and transported behind the iron curtain, where they are to be 
brought up as janissaries in the Communist ranks. This is not a 
fairy story invented by the Greek Ministry of Propaganda; the 
Communist organisations and wireless have themselves stated that 
many thousands of these children have been “ transferred” from 
the zone of guerrilla warfare and granted “ hospitality ” in Albania 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland and Albania. Moreover, the Special 
Committee of the United Nations which operating in the 
Balkans confirmed the fact that these kidnappings had occurred, 
and recommended the Greek Government to negotiate with the 
several Communist Governments for repatriation. These negotia- 
tions, as might have been foreseen, produced no result; none of 
the abducted children have as yet been The resolution 
passed by the Assembly of United Nations in November, 1948, 
that these children should be repatriated was completely 

The Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies, which offered 
fate of 
the countries to which 


was 


returned 


urging 
ignored 
to investigate the these kidnapped babies, were refused 
admission to had abducted. In 
1949 the Assembly passed a resolution that these 
children should be returned to their parents, and again entirely 


atrocity tn 


they been 


gain 


urging 


without result The civilised world is faced with an 


comparison to which Herod’s massacre of the innocents is a mere 


episode And the civilised world is powerless to obtain redress 


* a * * 
To the ordinary British mother it seems so inconceivable that 
four of her children between the ages of three and seven should 


suddenly be swept away from her and abducted into the night ; that 
she simply refuses to believe that any such event could possibly 


Yet 


families in Greece 


in fact, what has happened to thousands of 
Christian 


obhge the 


occul this ts, 


human being, whether 


, We 


How can any 


or pagan, condone such enormities cannot 


Governments of Albania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Poland to restore these infants. But we can, and should, face the 
atrocious fact that these abductions have eccurred And we can 


force those of our triends who defend the Communist theory to 
state whether they deny or condone this atrocity It they deny it 
then they are demonstrably impervious to truth. It they condone 


it, then they are excusing an act which, under any interpretation, ts 


i fiendish outrage upon virt 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


“ Revudeville.” = (Windmill.) 


THERE being nothing new upon the London stage this week, and 
the Spectator having, as far as | can make out, consistently ignored 
the Windmill Theatre since it first began to entertain the citizens 


nineteen years ago, | visited the 23lst edition of Revude ville The 
programme said All performances today are by A Company,’ 
and a notice on the curtain pointed out, in a formula which would 
do very well for contemporary French Governments, that ~ there 


is no difference in the two companies or in the performance itself 


except as to personnel % 


At 21.00 hours, A Company, who had been continuously in 
action since noon, were still attacking strongly. Some of the 
ammunition with which they were supplied appeared to be of 


inferior quality, and there no great originality about their 
tactics : but on the whole they did very well, and I thought it rather 
unfeeling of the management to invite patrons to write down, on 
a form in the programme, “ your confidential opinion as to which 
artistes you think we should retain,” as though the whole company 
were perpetually on the verge of dismissal Ihe threat of being 
bowler-hatted must be peculiarly distressing to a nude 

Nudes are, of course, really the object of the exercise, but the 


was 


audience—ninety-five per cent. male and mostly rather elderly 
enjoyed Mr. Arthur English, a comedian of promise, and sat 
patiently through the other rather mediocre turns which were 


sandwiched between the inevitable “ Studio in Paris,” “ Deep Sea 
Fantasy * and so on. I was mildly horrified to see a microphone 
sprouting now and then from the stage, for the Windmill is only 
about the size of the average village hall; the audience is warned 
that “any additional artificial aid to vision is NOT permitted ” ; 
but I should have thought that the case against artificial aids to 
hearing was a much stronger one PETER FLEMING 


CINEMA 


“Sands of Iwo Jima.”  (Carlton.}——“ Annie Get Your Gun.” 


(Empire.) «Cairo Road.” (Warner.) 


Sands of Iwo Jima is an American war picture, and as far as wat 
is concerned it is one of the finest the U.S.A. has sent Rarely 
has one been forced to enter so wholeheartedly into the taking. of a 
Japanese-held island, and the more shattered and worn-out 
one become in the comfortable plush of one’s 
humbly does one lay one’s heart at the feet of the common soldie 
Or, in this case, the United States marine Although there may 
be many who feel that war films have had their d and that 
another hour of notse and death is not to be supported, they should, 
if only for their sake, land on the sands of Iwo Jima. How 
men faced ordeals of this kind is inconceivable, and that thev may 
quite soon be asked to do so again unthinkable. So it is salutary 
to think about it. Mr. John Wayne and Mr. John Agar a both 


us 


does 


seat the more 


ay. yet 


SOULS 


re 





TULA 


TOOTHPASTE 


FROM 





ALL 
A PARKE-DAVIS 


excellent, and if there are some moments of nocturnal thoughtfy, 


ness amongst the troops which cloy a little, and some romantic 
attachments which bore, they can be forgiven. For this picture 
magnificently directed by Mr. Allan Dean, is a worthy tribute 4 
the courage and folly of mankind 
7 7 * 7 

Here is a minor tragedy innie Get Your Gun, n favourite 
musical comedy, has been partially wrecked though not whol 
sunk by my favourite lunatic, Miss Betty Hutton. Miss Huttop 
extends Annie’s rough eccentricity until it verges on the painfujh 
abnormal, and she sings “ You can’t Get a Man with a Gun’ 


with such a sort of obscene exuberance it is positively distressing 
Later on, when she doffs the wild disorder of her garb for neate 
garments, Miss Hutton calms down and becomes much more ep. 
dearing, but even so compared to Miss Dolores Gray she is Sadly 
disappointing. Her hero, on the other hand, Mr. Howard Keel 
is all that he should be—tall, handsome and singing those splendig 
songs splendidly. Indeed, the film has no special virtue save jp 
that it joins the tunes together in brilliantly-coloured patterns, and 
if Miss Hutton is not messing them up, they are satisfying enough 
in themselves 
* * * * 





Cairo Road is one which should be avoided, for though it 


foundations are laid on the factual cases in the files of the Egyptian 


Anti-Narcotics Bureau, and though the road curves through the f 


correct scenery, the pot-holes are formidable. Mr 
as one of those stern disillusioned policemen so beloved of film. 
producers, and Mr. Dennis Harvey, as his lieutenant, do all in their 
power to seem Egyptian, and do not succeed in the least. This 
would not matter save for additional confusions such the 
brothers Pavlis. one of whom is Mr. Karel Stepanek talking witha 
foreign accent and the other Mr. Harold Lang, talking cockney 
for the lieutenant’s wife who is French and for the camel-boy who 
speaks in agitated Wimbledon. The confusion of tongues spreads 
to the plot itself, and while there are certain sequences which are 
exciting, there are an equal number which are merely bewildering 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


as 


MUSIC 


BETWEEN the Ring at Covent Garden and “Intimate Opera” a 
the Mercury Theatre, Brobdignag and Lilliput, lies the 
whole expanse normal, man-size opera The creation of 
humanists, to whom human passions were a 
been claimed from time to time by amateurs of sensation, spectacle 
myth, morality, history and allegory : and hardly have failed 
to turn the form to good account, at least according to the standard 


between 


of 


any 


of their day. But there has been a pretty general agreement tof 
acknowledge that necessity of maintaining an illusion, which inf 
the eves of aesthetic Puritans consututes the irrecoverable blemish 


of the whole species. In maintaining that illusion no single factor] 
is more effective than distance, the maximum separation of the] 
singers from their audience: and it is only in the lighter and 


(broadly speaking) comic forms of opera that this rule can be dis 
Even so, there is an inherent contradiction in coupling 
any form dependent on so many conventions and wholh 
theatrical by nature with the notion of intimacy 

It is not mere verbal quibbling to complain of the Intimate Oper 


regarded 
so 


Company's title, for the criticism extends to its performance 
On June 27th there were three. First came a setting of som 
scenes from Don Quixote, with music aptly chosen from Purcel 
and an ingenious libretto by Geoffrey Dunn. Now Don Quixote 
an immortal literary character, transplants very badly to the 
theatrical arts of opera and ballet, for his conversation is thet 
either inaudible or absent, and it is by his conversation that ht 


holds our interest. Least of all can Don Quixote’s high fantastica 


Eric Portman, 9 


at 


temper survive an “intimacy” which, in the Mercury Theatre 
amounts to having him mistake Maritornes for Dulcinea undej 
our very noses and lunge at windmills in the front row of the 


auditorium. Roy Ashton’s playing of the part would certainh 
have been more convincing at a distance, though the combinatiot 
of extravagant action and florid singing demanded of him wouk 
present a problem to even the most accomplished singer. Erk 
Shilling’s Sancho Panza, though calculated for a larger scene, was 
excellent in characterisation both vecal and dramatic 


ll-important, opera haf 
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Arne’s Thomas and Sally naturally suffered very much less from 
being given under our noses. But here the simple story, designed 
to be performed with the full play of the ~ natural affections 
fashionable in 1759, is converted into a parody, and Squire, Milk- 
maid and Jack Tar are conventional puppets which stir our mirth 
and not, as Arne must have wished, our sympathies. The final 
piece was an adaptation of Offenbach’s Lischen et Fritzchen, first 
given at Bad Ems in 1863. The plot turns on the meeting of an 
Alsatian couple, both regarded as foreigners in France, where their 
Teutonic accents make them the butts of ridicule. In adapting this 
slender comedy for the English stage it was surely necessary 
to pick upon some provincial British dialect or pronunciation to 
correspond with the Alsatian ; Welsh would be the obvious choice 
Instead of this, Winifred Radford and Eric Shillings spoke and 
most of the time, with what passes in music-halls for a French 


yery 


sang, ° 
accent and sometimes burst into French (“Je suis alsacienne, je 
suis alsacien "’). The result was painful in itself, and also destroyed 


all illusion and coherence in the plot 

[he Intimate Opera Company is sponsored by the Arts ¢ ouncil, 
and it might be thought that this body would have adopted a more 
radically critical attitude towards a company which has its 
support. The aesthetics of such an undertaking need most careful 
consideration in the first place ; and, although the standard of sing- 
ing among the male members of the cast is very fair, it is most 
necessary that some new women’s voices should be found, at least 
to supplement if not to repiace the existing members. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


EXHIBITION 


Wuen I watched Miss Mollie Hide’s team of women cricketers 
playing the men of Haslemere on June 18th, I thought how smart 
they looked in their white skirts and stockings and how thoroughly 
they had mastered all the branches of the game (though they seemed 
most at a disadvantage in bowling). They were quite unlike the 
uncouth hoydens portrayed by Rowlandson in his caricature of a 
match between the Ladies of Hampshire and the Ladies of Surrey 
in 1811, which is to be seen at the exhibition of cricket books, 
manuscripts and “ pictorial records * on view at the National Book 
League’s headquarters, 7 Albemarle Street, until August 12th. I 
should have been content, in my innocence, to consider Miss Hide 
a pioneer (as indeed she may well be in the matter of efficiency), 
but I now find that even Rowlandson’s blowsy ladies of 1811 had 
been anticipated by twenty-two “ maids ” of Bramley and Hamble- 
don as early 1745. This is only one of several surprises that 
await any visitor to Aibemarle Street who has hitherto failed to 
appreciate the extent to which the game of cricket is involved in 
our social history. It has, in fact, been played, as a boys’ game, 
since 1550; and here is the manuscript of the Guildford Book of 
Court for January 16th, 1598, with the earliest specific reference 
to cricket in English, the evidence of a man of fifty-nine that as 
a boy at the Free School in Guildford he “did runne and play 
there at Creckett and other plaies" Here are William Goldwin’s 
Latin verses of 1706, Musae Juveniles, containing the first descrip- 
tion of a match: and here also is much other interesting matter 
concerning the history of the game. 

The exhibition has drawn largely on the collection formed by 


as 


the M.C.C., and has been well arranged by Diana Rait Kerr, 
Curator of the Library at Lord’s ; it is documented in an instructive 
catalogue—itself an item in cricket literature—published by the 


Cambridge University Press (5s.). Bes:des sections on the history 
and conduct of the game, there are sections on Cricket in the British 
Isles, Cricket Overseas, International Cricket and Cricket in 
Literature—a department in which Blake and Byron, Dickens and 
Tom Hughes, Miss Mitford, Leigh Hunt, Hood and Mr. Blunden 
all unite gracefully, though I missed Praed’s essay on “ The Best 
Bat in the School.” Books are the foundation of the exhibition 
There is perhaps a limit to the excitement to be derived, even by 
enthusiasts, from peering through a glass case at displayed volumes 
entitled How We Recovered the Ashes, Defending the Ashes or 
In Quest of the Ashes, but the stern bibliography of the game is 
varied by some intriguing items—a manuscript of Andrew Lang’s 


on the “ Yorker.” Arthur Haygarth’s announcement of his own 
death intended for the Editor of Cricket (“ All is over. A. H.”) or 
the England XI of 1847 on a handkerchief. Best of all are the 


Paintings and drawings, among them pleasant works by Morland 
and Hayman, drawings by Watts and sketches of Tom Lord and 
others by George Shepheard. The catalogue reproduces some of 
the pictures, but fails to provide a systematic record of them, which 
iS a mistake. It might have told us, for instance, that a painting 
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of a game at Gad’s Hill shows Dickens bowling the first ball in a 
charity match, a fact revealed only to the keen-sighted who can 
read the artist's minute inscription. 

In the literary section I looked in vain for a work that might be 
entitled “Cricket in its Moral and Religious Aspect.” I am not 
being sarcastic. The ancient summer ritual is a very suitable subject 
for a philosopher-psychologist, provided he does not take himself 
too seriously DEREK HUDSON 


ART 


[He exhibition of modern Italian art at the Tate Gallery, held 
under the auspices of the Amici di Brera and the newly-formed 
Italian Institute in London, is strictly limited in its aims. Sixteen 
painters, two sculptors and Boccioni (by whom both sculpture and 
painting are shown) are included. Of these, only four were bora 
after 1890. The selectors have laid emphasis on the two specifically 
Italian movements of this century—Futurism (which has not beea 
so fully shown in this country since its disastrous début in 1912) 
and the Scuola Metafisica—and on a number of individual painters 
who refused to be subjugated by the official neo-classicism of the 
Fascist régime ; in short, the historical focal-points of the second 
and third decades of the century. This the exhibition does well—t 
conveys an altogether stronger impression than the small show seen 
in London four years ago—though it is hung a little confusingly 

Soffici and Severini are seen to be not inconsiderable artists, 
but it is Boccioni, who died in 1916 at the age of thirty-four, 
who towers above the others in the group. Apart from his paint- 
ings, of which No. 9, with its great wheeling complex of pris- 
matically-coloured forms, is one of the most impressive, his 
sculptures suggest that his talent, had he lived, would have been 
infinitely productive. His Head of a Mother may be compared with 
the bronze Woman's Head of Picasso, done some four years earlier 

The large group of “ metaphysical ” paintings is very similar to 
that in the Biennale of 1948. No fewer than fifteen early de 
Chirico’s are shown, including Morning Meditation (very closely 
related to his first efforts in the idiom) and the original version of 
the Disquieting Muses. Carra may be seen echoing de Chirico’s 
invention after an appreciable time-lag, before finally passing to 
the neo-Giottos of later years 

It would be hard to pretend that the unfamiliar Modiglianis shed 
any fresh light upon him—there is perhaps none to be shed—but 
who can resist his fully-developed, twentieth-century Siennese 
manner ? Sironi and Campigli, whose thinking is conditioned by 
fresco and mosaic even when they are applying paint to canvas, 
have both been seen in London fairly recently. Their acquaintance 
may be renewed happily at the Tate. De Pisis is there at his most 
slight. One hopes that before long we may be given a full-scale 
exhibition of Italian sculpture, for the standard is high. In the 
meantime, to whet one’s appetite, there is Martini’s Girl Swimming 
Under Water (Martini’s variousness can scarcely emerge from his 
three pieces) and some admirable sculptures by Manzi, the nervous 
surface tension of whose modelling emerges clearly 
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Report by Gerard Fay 
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Mr. T. §. Eliot has explained the form of The Cocktail Party 


in these words l wan people to he able to forvet that they are 
listening to a poetic play {1 present-day audience, which realises 
hat it is Yfening to a@ play t erse, cannot De expected to have i 
whi a ide to what Il a irviris a { prize of i wich May 
be a ded, iS Offered fi on ent in me more than twelve lines 
of erse on this statement tre one of the toliowin Shake spear 
Marlowe, Dryden, Whitman, Chesterton or Christopher Fi 

WHAT an ill tempered lot these poets must have been at least to 
idee om the words attributed to them by their imitators Why, 


some of the entries for this competition break the law of libel, let 


alone the rules of good manners “It is well to be frank.” wrote 
C. P. Scott it is even better to be fan I suspect that a mind 
like Dryden's faced with an innovation in the art of poetry would 
show a lively curiosity, not simply the automatic reaction of 
mind closed to every new idea 


And apart from ill-temper on behalf of their chosen poets, some 


of the entries stretch the art of pastiche-parody a little far. What 
is one to do with a passage by Dryden ~ containing a line from 
Pope or another with a straight lift from Shakespeare Iwo ol 
the poets proved quite bevond mitation-—C fir stophe! Fry and 
Whitman Chesterton and Shakespeare were the most popt 
and the Drvydens reached the highest standard in a not very bright 
set of entries 
| think the fairest thing is to divide the ri ize noney ec \ 
between a Chesterton and two Drvydens without ndicating the 
orac ( aa { 
PRIZE-WINNERS 
COMMENTS BY DRYDEN 
I ott. who t d P ssus to Waste Land 
Am ( " \ < « st to's Hand 
\ ‘ ! ! | 
i) ©) Ni k H ( " 
Whe de Me < R « 
Now w New W {tH < su F 
I | s verse 
I ‘ de worse! 
! ‘ ( Tick « de it Am 
Iwas Pe se c Know! 
1) s H 1.) 
Aw . s now SC 
W eeking Tt ! e« << 
1} ‘ t « ue d dispense 
\W " sod) ad vd eve s« € 
I 1 Was « c € 
A ¥ Sk t poetic wine 
And w vré < < , © i Ss 
I c c \ 4 © critics “ 
| < pes < s \W Ww ec sca 
His { ¢ s so | S Sec 
| \ a s < ec I c everse 
a' ew d take {« erse 
Ee. P. He S ) 
COMMENT BY G. K. CHESTERTON 
Be ‘ could su over A s 
I p 1 Marlow de € I é 
| “ Ss nd knew \ \ c : 
kK « de € flicting s c 
We .) sts W d did Sterner bidding 
I P Ss \ { Little Gidding 
A \ NM c relent s 
Ni < gic d t embles t § ¢ 
We S sceptic stage 
An ‘ N gc 
kK t " c ‘ de [ Ss W e desire 
¢ ed P dise ( pire 
Isabel Fis ) 
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Set by Martin Cooper 


Director Oo} Musi in 


The B B« nave recenliv appe €d anew 
SUCCESS to Sir Steuart Wilsor Suppose that any great character 
i fhe pa vere avatlanle or the post and write an wunaginary 
r rol he ¢ ni n you think Dest fitted jor the post, to ine 
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Corporation, setting out his qualifications and the policy which } 
« 


would pursue if elected. Suggested candidates are J. §. Bai 
Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt, Joachim, dindy, Rimsky-Korsakoy qp 
Satie ; but entrants may make their own choice outside this jig 


Ni letter should ¢ rceed 200 words in le neth 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Stree 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition, 
received not later than July 7th 
Spectator of July 14th 


and must be 
Results will be published in th 


* * * * 

BACH IN THE PYRENEES 

Ist the small town of P 
which for many years has beep 
of the great Catalan ‘cellist Pablo Casals has 
the world Ihe interes 
Bacl 
hundredth anniversary of whose death is being celebrated this ve 
and Pau instrumental 
time 
hidden 


from June 


rénées Orientales 


short 


foothills of 


| OR a season 
the P 
in exile 
Mece : ot 


two great 


ides in th 


the home 


been the musicians from ali over 


was focused on masters —John Sebastian (the twe 


the greatest execulants of 
reveal to 
six somewhat 


wrote at Cothen circa | 


( asals, one ol 
the first 
lurking in 

Bach 


che Nees 
Suites fi 
1) At the 


and ‘cellist to world-wide a 


| 
beauties the austere 


violoncello alone which 


ge of 73 Casals ts still playing these Suites, and plaving the 
s no other ‘cellist (it is safe to sav) has ever plaved them, o 
ever likely to. | heard him open the Prades Festival with the f 
Suite in G the other day, and once again one marvelled at the ok 
npeccable technique, the beauty of tone and phrasing, and ab 
I] t the absolute mastery such playing reveals of an instrumer 
vhich, between other knees, is so often made to sound churlist 
nd ungracious 

But at Prades it was not onlv to Casals the ‘cellist that we were 
nvited to listen but to Casals the Kay j é cr n charge of 
mixed orchestra of pupils and trie ids drawn large from tt 
United States The Festival was run by a distinguished Americ: 
Executive Committee under the chairmanship of Mrs. Elizabe 


| ! sangt Saact 
and the soloists engaged imciuded such cek 


Hask Yvonne Lefébure and Isaac Ste 


Sprague C ooldge 
s Szigeti, Serkin, Clar 


The presence of so many transatlantic visitors invest { 
town ol Prades with an unwonted alt if COSMODO n sopt lic < 
The Grand Hotel, which is not as grand as all that, and the c 
opposite in the stuffy litthe main street resounded fron ort 
to night with a rich selection of accents (including that parti 


Huent retugee 


and which Professor Dent cnce described as 

Ihe day started with rehearsals held in the girls’ school st 
the hill outside the village where the “ maste! in his fawn p 
over conducted his admiring orchestra from 9 to 1, while dow 


below the magnificent recording van, built specially for the occasion 


by E.M.L. and supervised by a team of distinguished techn 
ncluding 


Mi 


every 





Lawrance ( ollingwood, recorded no less ass 
almost item in the Festival programme This, by the w 

vas a fairly comprehensive one, including all six Brandenburgs, the 
SIX Suites, two plano antatas, U 
iolin Concertos, the “ Musikalische Opfer, 
and the and 


orchestral and chamber, took plece in 


Concertos, three (¢ 
many of the mé 

Sonatas All the 
the cl cr 


solo ‘cello 


kevboard works, violin gambda 


concerts, both 
vith the attendant 
mcomfortable seating, not to mention the incongruous 
duced by hearing Bach’s music performed in a 
all the most flamboyant features of the religious imagery commo! 
net with in provincial Spanish churches 

The opened on June 2nd 
impassioned discourse by a high dignitary of the 


disadvantages of unsatisfactory acoustics ane 
efiect pr 
décor embod 


by a lor ang 
( hurch ex tolling 


rose to 


proceedings were 
the eminence of Pablo Casals. The entire audience even 
feet every time the Master entered either to play or to 
photographers flashed theii lamps unchecked and unrebuked wl 
the music was going on ; 


conduc 


t 


in the pulpit an artist sat making sketches 
of the scene 

As regards the actual performances it is well that Casal 
has long held the view that Bach should be treated as a “ Romantic 
and that his music is full of an almost Latin warmth and humat 
which the German tradition of interpretation has tended to obscure 
and some of his interpretations, when conduct unconven 
tional enough to delight or to shock according to tastes. Never 
theless, although the proceedings were marred by certain breaches 
of good taste and invested with an air of theatricality and excessivé 
adulation that might well have been avoided, no one will grudge 
the Maitre Pau Casals the additional crown of glory which ths§ 
apotheosis will have brought him in a Festival linking his name with] 
that of John Sebastian Bach. Rotto H. Myers 
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for our new booklet ‘Overseas Markets’. It 


TOTAL 1948 U.K. EXPORTS TO THE TERRITORY WERE £3,493,000. THESE INCLUDED: 


A@®D?\s 
@ mg APPAREL ... mee £82,000 ai oe RAYON, ETC. ... £108,000 
A TT = _ | 
fa’ BOOTS AND SHOES £136,000 3h SUGAR MAKING £200,000 
{ ‘ 
9) / rae a ° 
© fw ss? TT ‘@) 
ry oa °) ’ VEHICLES ...  ... £369,000 


MAN UFACTURES 


BANK (DOMINION, 


OFPICE: 54 





The table below shows some of the goods that British 
Guiana bought from Britain in 1948, There is a 
market, too, for many other British products. Write 
contains detailed trade tables for British Guiana 


and other territories where the Bank has brauches. 








£252,000 « 


COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


LOMBARD STREBT, LONDON, 8B.C.3 
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British Industry uses y Sage 


G.E.C. televistun cabinet, 
moulded none pie 


Works of the 





veight 741b., 
ein BAKELITE mate- 
rial at the Witton Moulded Insulation 
General Electr 


ic Co. Ltd. 


/ . if ' —in BAKELITE matertals 


to be sure 


Television and BAKELITE Plastics have 
more in common than this cabinet. 
As in all other industries, 
manufacturers in the television world 


are finding that BAKELITE materials 





can improve components, lower 
costs and speed up output. 
BakeLitte Technical Service will 


gladly advise you. 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 


TRADE MARE 





BAKELITE LIMITED 


- 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS 


LONDON SW! - PHONE: SLOANE 9911 
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LETTERS TO 


In Russia and Outside 


Sir Mr. Pearson is cr) aive if he expects people to swallow what 
he implies in his letter about the Russian miners being able to leave 
their jobs thout getting any permission from anyone or informing 


Pearson tell us what happens to ghem if they do 


nyone Will M 


his and what happens to their ration cards? Can they go to any other 


ob they like in any other industry in any other part of Russia, or do 
hey by any mischance land in one of the Labour Concentration Camps 
He denies that visitors and foreigners are spied upon. This is testified 


numbers of people of all kinds. Or is it that Communists like 


mself are allowed a special privilege? Nor is there, contends Mr 
Pearson, any Iron Curtain. In that case, will Mr. Pearson explain why 
ere are 200 insmitters jamming all the time news from this country 
ind U.S.A.? Why is it that diplomatic officials of foreign countries 
in Russia are only allowed to travel in very restricted areas and short 


distances from their offices? Why is it that the only British paper in 
Russia. British Ally, is restricted in its circulation to almost vanishing 
oint, whereas we are deluged in this country with Russian and pro- 
Russian papers and periodicals ? 

This vear the Communist secretary of the Polish Miners’ Union 
ration in Edinburgh and returned 





iended the miners’ May Day cele 

and reported as follows im the Polish paper Trybuna Luda: 

~The Scottish English 
authorities to organise a miners’ holiday and only under this pretext 
could a workers’ manifestation be held in Edinburgh on the holiday 
of the industrial proletariat in which 40,000 people participated. The 
demonstrations were held under the supervision of constantly 


miners obtained permission from the 


strengthened numbers of foot and mounted police.” 
Has Mr. Pearson, as Scottish Secretary of the Miners’ Union, taken any 
steps to explain the situation to the Polish miners and Polish nation? If 
not, why not? Has 
any of the Polish papers or broadcast throughout Poland? Or did he 
recognise that the Iron Curtain would drop on any communication he 
GEORGE DALLAS 


ve tried to get any statement published anywhere in 


might make Yours sincerely, 


Strathclyde, Gt. Di ddinegion, Northants 


Sirn.—Mr. Pearson displays a really lamentable ignorance of Russian 
labour legislation. In the first place he should know that all Soviet 
workers are issued with Labour Books, which are lodged with 
the management at their place of work, and without which they cannot 
obtain employment (Decree of 20.12.38) By this decree sickness 
benefits, disability and old-age pensions are scaled in accordance with 
the length of stay at one concern. The law of June, 1940, laid down 
the reasons permitting a worker to change his employment legally. 
Thus—even more than in this country—there are certain definite 
obstacles to a change of employment. For leaving a job without official 
permission the People’s Court can sentence a worker to from two to 
four months’ imprisonment ; for absenteeism a sentence of six months’ 


‘correctional labour may be imposed, which may involve a cut in 
wages of up to 25 per cent., and which does involve being conducted 
io an@ from work under armed guard. There has been no evidence 
that these regulations have been repealed.—Yours faithfully, 

36 Cambridee Mansions, §.W.11. HuGo Dewar. 


Choco'ate from Czechoslovakia 


Sin,—A very important question is surely opened up by the Food 
Minister's reply to the question as to why we are importing Czecho- 
slovakian chocolate, to which Janus draws attention in your issue of 
June 23rd. It seems strange to be told that chocolate is being imported 
because we must sell our manufactured goods to Czechoslovakia, when 
we have always assumed that the country is being asked to forgo many 
things it would like to have so that our manufactures may be exported 
in exchange for essential, or almost essential, imports. It would be 
difficult to imagine a private manufacturer of wireless sets saying that he 
must continue their manufacture in order to exchange them with the 
Japanese for rickshaws.— Yours faithfully, F. V. P. Perrorr. 
Grey Lodge, Whitesmocks, Durham. 


The Government and Hotels 


Sirn.——Much Government time has been spent discussing ways and 
neans to help the tourist industry, and much lip-service was paid to the 
mportance of improving the standard of hotel equipment As a first 


step could not the Ministries concerned be reminded that hotels are an 
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mpertant part of an invisible export, and be instructed to treat applica. 
tions for licences, etc., on this basis, and not as frivolous requests? 

An hotel owned by my company recently applied for a licence to eteet 
application was 
‘in view of the restrictions imposed by the Government to reduce 
Another made application for an additional tele. 


SIX garages requiring no controlled materials. The 
refused 
capital investments.” 
phone line, only to be told that there were some hundreds of private 
subscribers to be connected first. Both these hotels are in the centre of 
the tourist district and cater largely for overseas visitors.—Y ours truly, 
Bay Tree Hotel, Burford, Oxon. SYLVIA Gray. 


Addison’s Daughter 


Sir.—Janus will find a chapter on Charlotte Addison in my _ book, 
Background for Queen Anne, published shortly before the war. She 
could write, for a number of her letters (written, it must be admitted, 
in a painfully laboured and copybook hand) are preserved in a collection 
of Addison family papers in the British Museum, She was left in the 
hands of four guardians, as it was on their earnest but ultimately 
unsuccessful efforts to marry her off to a succession of eligible young 
men that my account of her was mainly based. So far as I could judge 
from the correspondence that passed between the guardians, she was 
emotionaily unstable, and they were all agreed that the sooner they 


nanaged to find her a husband the better it would be for all concerned, 
She was therefore no idiot; but she seems to have been a rather silly 
young woman, who no doubt became progressively sillier in her extreme 
old age.—Yours faithfully 


The Athenae win, Pail Mall, S.Wod. 


JAMES SUTHERLAND. 


Henry Nevinson’s Caifish 
Sirn,—I hesitate to correct the Spectator in general and Mr. Robert 
Waithman in particular, but surely the catfish story is primarily Hen 
W. Nevinson’s, although Professor Toynbee doubtless used it. Mr. 
Nevinson’s perfect essay, The Catfish, appeared in 1913 in Essays in 
Rebellion, and | do think he should have the full credit for it. Als 
Mr. Nevinson ends with caution; “To be sure, it ts just possible 
overdo the number of catfish in one tank. At present (if in 1913, how 
much more [alas!] in 1950) in this country, for instance, and, indeed, in 
the whole world, there seem to be more catfish than cod, and the resulting 
liveliness is perhaps a little excessive."—Yours faithfully, 
Marcarer D. Boro. 
3003 North Charles Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


Aisle or Nave? 


Sir,—Does Mr. Nicolson really mean the aisle of Westminster Abbey 

and not the nave up which his corpse will no doubt one day proceed 

followed by his thirty grandchildren dressed in black ?—Yours faithfully, 
Christ Church Vicarage, Reading. E. H. Kneit. 


Reuters 


Sin,—I am writing a history of Reuters, to commemorate their 

centenary, which they will celebrate next year. I should be most 

grateful if any of your readers who possess letters, or other documents 

connected with either Baron Julius or Baron Herbert de Reuter, would 

communicate with me.—Yours faithfully, GRAHAM STOREY 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


Pity the Petroleum Officer 


Sin,— Buying your paper to renew an “ old acquaintance,” a few days 
ago, I confess 1 was greatly shocked, on turning to your competition 
page, to find that Regional Petroleum Officers had been made the 
subject for such a competition. These officials, who had to carry out 
the terms of the Motor Fuel Rationing Order, with its wide and varied 
legalities, and the interpretations thereof, with an approximate 
number of applicants nearing the million mark, I think you will agree, 
had no mediocre task. While in the main the R.P.O. was responsible 
for its administration, it follows that he could not be held responsible 
for the errors of one or two of his staff. To suggest, as your 
competitors did. that he should become a “rural postman in Wales” 
or a “Himalayan porter” is in my opinion devoid of any humour, 
nd is made in the vein of pure vindictiveness. 

fo administer such a rationing system—mostly with a temporary 


staff without experience of any sort of clerical work—during the war 
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Behind the BP trade-mark are all the resources of 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY LTD., 


one of the world’s greatest producers of petroleum. When 
brands return this will guarantee the quality of BP petrol. 





\ 
Here's a money-saving way | 
to explore the countryside around your a 
favourite holiday haunt, to see the beauty spots \ 


and visit all the places of interest a 
Ask for a Holiday Runabout Ticket at the 
station when you arrive and enjoy 

five to seven days of unlimited travel at \ ‘i 
Holiday Runabout a 


Tickets are available at all the big resorts and } 


greatly reduced fares. 


many smaller ones too. 
Get the pamphlet on Holiday Runabout 
Tickets from your nearest 


y Station today 


_ TT 
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RED Original Matured Vir- 
ginia, cut from the cake, in 
broken flake form. Also FINE 
CUT, ready rubbed 

4 54 per oz. 
BLUE Original Mixture... 
a balanced blend of Virginia 
and Oriental Tobaccos 

4/54 per oz. 
VELLOW Straight Virginia 
type tobacco cut from the 
cake, in broken flake form 

4/\} per oz. 
GREEN Genuine Scottish 
Mixture blended from Em- 
pire-Grown Virginia and 
Oriental Tobaccos 

4/\4 per oz. 
BROWN Ready-rubbed 
Navy Cut, finely shredded 
and toasted to a rich dark 
brown 4 1} per oz. 
PURPLE A blend of Empire- 
Grown Virginia tobaccos 
rolled and cut into discs 

4/1} per oz. 
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There’s nothing to compare with 
Four Square’s famous flavour, 
fresh from the Vacuum Tin! In 
prime condition when packed, 

in prime condition when opened, 
Four Square stays fresh to the 
last pipeful, burns cool and sweet 
to the last shred. Only the 
vacuum tin—and Four Square 
quality—can give you such 
perfect smoking pleasure. 

Buy Four Square and be sure: 
all six blends are vacuum packed— 


your favourite amongst them, 


VACUUM PACKED 
in 10z, 20z &40z TINS 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS 
BY DOBIE OF 


PAISLEY 
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and since was no sinecure Moreover, many of the general public, COUNTRY LI FE 
who were private or commercial users, were ignorant of governing 
factors of fuel-rationing ind therefore kelv to become ritated or Ar a date when much of the population meditates a visit to the coast. 
disgruntled at the curtailment of allocaty ead of iving < the facts of pollution by oi] become almost domestic The clothes of 
I ke t Regional Officers, as your compe it would have been children are in dang of suffering as the birds and fish suffer. The 
beite { the had appreciated that th ‘ was carried out Ceuncil f v¢ Preservation of Ru England—that admirat Watch. 
by temporary Civil Servants” with fairness, so far as lay in thei dog——has been investigating number of complaints of the pollution of 
I € and courage Finally. n nuc Brit Sp } whip can South Coast | ene by black oll The worst examples that |] have 
uted ‘ such compe rs who k vy 1 s Civi Serv S yself see d sufiered from were on the West Coast, not the South 
R POs cannot hit back R.P.Os indee« re WW of dissatis{ t is agi t the law te discharge any oily water within the territorial 
nembers of the motoring publ wequenc | inj s ol Un dk ns dom, but this would only be a pi re nedy 
Ral ng Order; bu \ ouldered respons f the abuse even if vere enforced. The question is essenti nter- 
ny | ist th e Spect prove . f na nd was treated as such in some very thoughiful debates 
‘ future compe ons l n. § cere , ecent meeting of the Bird Protectors in Sweden. In the meanwhile int 
245 Church Road, B § HAROLD MALPAS ur OWN Sea as We as our rivers Is being daily decapted a very large 
mount « porsonous filth ‘ 
° ° ~* — oe 
Prejudiced Film Criticism ? — 
Six,—Having read your film critic’s review of Ruy Blas and noted her As g an ternative as the German “ guns or buttter™ must be 
untamable personal prejudice ” cainst M lean Marais, I feel faced in England No fewer than seventeen counties in England are 
prompted to ask what may, I fear, be considered personal question hreatened with large-scale surface mining of coal. Which is the more 
it is, Whether a critic’s judgement or his prejudices are what should guide nportant COu food? Ideally there is no doubt about the answe 
us, and whether, since so many film reviewers appear to belong to the Everywhere the verdict is against open-cast coal-mining, to which 
fair sex, their “ fairness * is really to be relied upon Most of the ippears that the Government is devoted. The feeling against it is, | 
film's female critics appear, for some reason, to have more or less thimk, espec strong in the rural populations of Shropshire and 
uble rei attitude to M. Jean Cocteau’s art and to M. Jean Marais’ inte Worcestershire What with cement gravel sand and coal (of sorts), the 
pretation Ihe masculine mind appears to find stimulation, to judge ld surface of England is disappearing on a scale that few people realise 
ence more from recent reviews, from bot! With great respect to your It is usually argued, at any rate in respect of coal, that when the fue 
reviewer, | would suggest that, if she finds it so particularly difficult to has been extracted the Jand can be restored to fertility. Can it? 1 know 
review the films in which he (M. M is) appears (and having read her gravel pits that now carry fairly good crops, thanks, surprisingly, to the 
review one must not, I think, unde e her difficulty), would be dumping of London rubbish. One evil has been cured by another ; but 
preferable that she should abstain from criticising “a_ fine actor” restoration, everywhere slow and difficult, will be virtually impossible 
aliogether, rather than exposing him, and us, to her untamable n many districts 
prejudices.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully HeNRY MAXWELI 
Carlion Club. 69 St. James's Street, S.W.1. The Use of Scent 


Building Concession 


Sm,.—You say under More Building Concessions ‘Persons who wish 
t# enlarge their houses by about 10 per cent. will be able to do s 
without development charge.” This has, however. been possible under 
the Act from the beginning. What has been chunged is that the limit 
has been raised from 1.500 cubic feet to 7.500 cubic feet. I quote fron 
MEMOTY Yours faithfully 4. B. Dat 

Cavalry Club, 127 Piccadilly WV 

° 
Poor Richard 

Sin,—Car } dent Juneite annotate th falicised word in the follew 
ng quot ni the first chapter of A ange bh His f r 
wis clergymat d ‘ espe all vi bis name was 
Richare My own casual research ends ut the almanac issue 
Renjamin | nklin unde the rf e of Po. Richard” whicl for 
smugness has never been beaten.—Yours faithfully, Ricuarp Wi son 

Aldine Collage U ptor Bude, Ce i 

A Female Sandy Cat 

SiR Recent! ‘ sand cat was troduced t me as * she.” “ But 
he’s a ton I exclaimed Far fre t,” was the rep! She's eady 
produced inree families Some hit € s g | was told that a sandy 
cat was wavs a male and a tortoiseshe ways female d that the 
British Museum would give £5 for any exception to this rule. Was this 
offer ever made, and if so is it still ope Yours faithfully 

Che bse ’ “Urake Siafiord I I RoypDs 
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The chemists, I am teld, are busy at the job of discovering what 
s the use of the sweet (or sowr) smell of flowers, and to this end 
are investigating the essential ols These offs may be protective 


against insects or fungus diseases, and certainly do not in many flowers 
attract insects and so help the pollination, as most people hold. Is any 
scent more pleasing than that of the garden rose Now this scent is 


contained in the petals which in the much doubled flowers—and these 


smell the sweetest—are a hindrance to insects ; and anyway the flowers 
with the sweetest scent—say, rose, honeysuckle and jessaming re 
oided by bees, which delight in such slightly scented flowers as, say, 
ndelion and foxglove and above cotoneastie! Bees, « course ave 
n acute sense of smell how quickly they detect eiiher honey or wate 
but t erences are not ours. As to fertilisation shrewd observer 
watching the n a field of flax, whic ms a Colour They 
delight d noticed that ey have developed the art of entering 
he bach-t nd so d ve rather than benefit the bloss 
Multiplying Harpies 
ne ni live i gamekcepers Ss being lep) J n 
mexrected Guarters | cre educed the numbers of the birds f 
I d one of the 1 st active of these the mag pic has multi ed 
xces ccording to ref sf i number of districis. One district 
Bedfordshire. where they have been seen in flocks, and according t 
hat spec st in fruit, Mr. Raymond Bush, they devour crops of n 
ris, eges and young chickens The two sorts of birds that 1] have 
self seen attacking and carrying off young chickens are carrion crow 
nd magpk and there is no doubt at all that both are more nume $ 
ar € countryman desires As to the crows, when a pair nested in 
Kensing Gardens, ducklings were killed by the score Unlike the 
nagple, ihe crow Decomes al irban and suburban resident 


In the Garden 


That blessed word “ mulching” is much in vogue ; and according to 








some of its votaries it enables the gardener to grow plants, especially 
bush-iruit, uch more serried fashion The reason, of course, 3s 
that the mulch, if properly generous, smothers the weeds and so relieves 
the gardener of cultivation between the bushes For example, that 
nent author per has suggesied that Oiack-cur4i $ 
be grow if a thick ile of straw is spread 
ciween the an Gg to tert Sal i fer ** gre 
uxtaposition ” in the view of fertilising insects It 1s fal prophecy, I 
nk, that strips of paper f ced-choking will one day become general. 


W. Beacun THOMAS 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


N the language of the day it is customary to describe a certain 


sort of book as “escapist” literature. As I understand it, the 
adiective implies, a little condescendingly, that the life therein 
depicted cannot be identified with the real life which the critic 
knows so well in W.C.1 or S.W.3 ; and may even have the disastrous 


on the reader of taking him happily for a few hours out of 
life in N.W.8. Why this should be a matter for regret 


cllect 
fs own Feal 


| do not know: nor why realism in a novel is so much admired 
vhen realism in a picture is condemned as mere photography ; nor 
| might add, why drink and fornication should seem to bring 
he realist closer to real life than, say, golf and gardening. 


+ + * * 


However this be, the escapists make a brave show on our shelves, 
From the author of the //iad to the author of Hamlet, from Defoe 
to Dumas. from Anthony Hope to Agatha Christie, they have all 
sken us Ovt of Our Own experience into strange worlds. We can 
se ourselves in Strelsau as in Elsinore, in Troy as on a desert 
fascinated we can watch the little grey cells at work of Belgian 
ind of Dane. There is no need to be ashamed of the “ thriller ” 
which is so exciting that “it is impossible to put it down once you 
ave taken it up.” merely to be smug about the four-generation 
chronicle which it is impossible to take up once you have put it 
down. Sometimes | think wistfully of a world in which the con- 
ventional literary values are transposed ; a world in which romance 
s rated above realism, and comedy above tragedy ; a world, to give 
an example, in which critics would not qualify so loftily Mr. 
Calverley’s little book of light verse, but rather lay stress on the 
pantechnicon of heavy verse by a Mr. Milton. 


sland 


* 7 * . 


‘Thrillers ” include every kind of adventure story, but for most 
people today they are divided into detective stories and undetective 
4rs, as we have been told too often, est celare artem, which 
that This is 


stories 


neans good craftsmanship should conceal artifice. 


irue of all writing, but for the undetective thriller 1 would add 
Res est celare rem, by which I mean that it is the business of the 
writer to hide the fact that writing is his business. Readers are 


10ot interested in the mechanics of authorship. They do not attack 
heir favourite stories with a better appetite by knowing how and 


hy they were written ; any more than they increase the enjoyment 
of their favourite food by the knowledge, now apparently 
nescapable, of its vitamin-content. A lagoon in the Pacific, 
vever misconceived, can be pictured happily by a library- 
scriber in Peckham ; but the picture loses both probability and 
harm if it comprehends an author on the foreshore looking up 
n his encyclopaedia. 
* * + * 
This is where Mr. E. C. Bentley’s new book,* in spite of its good 
vriting, falls down. He tells us in a dedicatory preface that he was 


persuaded to it by John Buchan, who assured him that “ writing 
1 shocker ” was twenty times easier than writing 7rent’s Last Case. 
©, says Mr. Bentley, “ before beginning to write this story I bought 
copy of John’s shocker, which has been shocking readers without 
itermission for so many years. I read it again, and tried to take to 
heart its lesson, but I cannot claim that this story attains at any 
so high a standard of improbability as is reached in The 


\ 


| Omi t¢ 


lhirty-Nine Steps in some places. But I have done my best.” 
Alas, yes. Mr. Bentley begins, classically, with a railway smash, 

lost memory and a mistaken identity. No beginning could be 
more acceptable. But the accident is caused by a female elephant, 
vhe leans out of her box, whisks the driver and the fireman off the 
engin d sets the train and the story in motion. In one’s child- 


hood one was asked what had two legs, feathers, and barked like a 


dog. The answer was a hen: and when one protested that hens 
didn't bark, one was told “Oh, I put that in to make it more 
* Fiephant's Work. By E. C. Bentley. (Hodder and Stoughton. 9s. 6d.) 


difficult... Mr. Bentley puts in an elephant to make it more shocking ; 
and that, I hold, is not the way to write a shocker. No reader of 
however improbable a story wants to feel that the author is doing 
his best to attain a high standard of improbability. What he w: 
to feel for a few hours is that the author, without eflort, is attaining 


nis 


a high standard of truth. 


* * * * 
Miss Agatha Christie has just written, without apology, her 
fiftieth thriller.+ and one feels that she has enjoyed the writing of 


them as greatly as others have enjoyed the reading of them. On 
looking through the list | find that I have read no more than thirty- 
five, which is fifteen times as surprising to me as would be the 
discovery that there was a play of Shakespeare’s of which I had 
never heard. For | began with the first one, The Mysterious Affair 
at Styles, thirty years ago, and thought it then, and still think it, 
the model detective story. When Orlando says to Adam, “As I 
remember, Adam, it was on this fashion,” it is not Orlando telling 
Adam, who knew all about it, but Shakespeare telling the audience, 
who knew nothing. In the same way the detective-story writer has 
to keep in mind, not only the development of his story, but the 
proper mystification of the reader. It is the triumph of crafts- 
manship to make the one end serve the other ; to make, as it were, 
Orlando's speech as necessary to the plot as it is to the understanding 
of the plot. In her first book Miss Agatha Christie did this brilliantly, 
her deception of the reader being implicit in the conduct of the 
murderer. This is not the case in the book more generally ,con- 
sidered her masterpiece, The Murder of Roger Ackroyd, where the 
surprise is artificially brought about by making the murderer the 


narrator, 
* . * * 


The Mysterious Affair at Styles had, of course, other qualities 
to recommend it, among them one which I value highly—the absence 
of a serious love affair. Love affairs are not only a waste of time 
when one is on the scent, but they spoil the reader’s run by giving 
him a shorter cut to the kill than either he desires or, probabiy. the 
author realises. It is not merely that hero and heroine are above sus- 
picion, but that their immunity is apparently shared by all the blood- 
relations on both sides, a necessary precaution if the strain is to be 
kept pure when they marry and live happy ever after. This, though 
laudable from the eugenist’s point of view, narrows the field of 
suspicion considerably, and throws an undue responsibility on the 
uncles and aunts by marriage. I read a story once in which a nice 
voung girl lived on the scene of the crime with a disagreeable step- 
father. I wondered why she did this, for she had money of her 
own, and no great love for him. Naturally, when she began t 
fall in love with the detective, I deduced that the stepfather was the 
nurderer. This, of course, would not be so obvious to Scotland Yard : 
but to the well-trained inductive reader it explained at once why the 
author had avoided the more ordinary picture of a nice young girl 


living with her father. 
* * * . 


I write (it must now be clear) as one who enjoys a detective-story 
for the opportunity it gives the reader to match his own intelligence 
against that of the detective. To know beforehand that a Roman 
Catholic is safe from the rope in a Chesterton story ; that no Labour 
Member will commit a,murder for the sake of the Coles; that one 
can hardly expect Miss Sayers to hang a real Oxford man: this is 
to give me an unfair advantage which I scorn to take. Miss Christie, 
bless her, has no such inhibitions. Moreover, her detectives are 
unusually likable, showing a gentlemanly or ladylike forbearance 


even to their Watsons; and thev have as little use as I have for 
finger-prints, cigarette-ends, or fluff in the trousers-pocket. And 


when, as in this last excellent book, the murderer and I get together 
before Miss Marple is quite with us, the feeling of smug satisfaction 
which it gives me is, I just } 


one more tribute to Miss 
Christie’s remarkable skill. Long may she flourish 


maintain, 


A. A. MILN# 


4 Murder is By Agatha Christ (Collins. &s. 6d.) 


{nnounced 
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Reviews 
The Beauty of Flowers 


By Willrid Blunt. 


Bo4 


The Art of Botanical Hlustration. (Collins, 21s.) 


To someone living, as I do, in an old house deep in the country 
six or seven miles from any town, there is always a conjecture and 
a wonder as to how pictures and pieces of furniture reached here 
in the past along the muddy lanes. I suppose they were drawn 
slong in heavy wagons from London to the post town, and then a 
farm cart was sent in to fetch them. But many objects, too, came 
from foreign countries and had to be shipped across the Channel, 
or arrived after much longer journeys from abroad, and I can never 
think of this ceaseless flow of objects of every description into 
Frgland over many centuries without being reminded of the phrase 
used by the engineer-ofticer of a destroyer on which I was travelling 
im convoy up the North Sea coast during the war. He was telling 
me of his young days as a naval rating between decks, and of how 
évery seaman brought home a tropical bird with him from Ceylon 
or South America, and he said: “When I was a young man the 
Bay of Biscay was a graveyard for parrots.” The poor creatures 
died in confinement and had to be thrown overboard, and that 
vas an end of them; but what an extraordinary multitude of other 
things did arrive, and are still here ! Flowers, for living instances ! 
1 wonder how the first lilac trees, the pride of Henry VIII's garden 
it Nonesuch Palace, reached these shores. And the pinks and the 
white lavender bushes loved by Henrietta-Maria ; or the first pine- 
apple ever raised in England which in the well-known conversation 
piece is being shown by the royal gardener to Charles Il? 

| believe no one will be able to turn over the pages of Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt's The Art of Botanical Illustration without, in an appropriate 
phrase, “ harbouring” such thoughts. There are forty-six plates 
in colour, and about as many again in black and white, a mosf 
glittering and intoxicating gallery of flowers. The text is as 
interesting and lively as the illustrations, and one compact mass 
of information. jn fact it is comparable to one of those old- 
fashioned bull’s-eye peppermints the joy of which was that they 
were so long a time in consuming. To many, indeed to most, readers 
it will be a new world of beauty. So few living persons know or 
have seen the originals of these lovely drawings. Rightly and 
ippropriately the marvellous drawing by Diirer of the corner of 
t field (from the Albertina) is reproduced in colour: and there are 
one or two plates from Dr. Thornton’s Temple of Flora, which is 
now as well known and popular as the wild geese and cloudy skies 
of Peter Scott. These few things apart, it will hardly be possible 
for any reader to turn to such or such an illustration, and say 
Why, here is my favourite drawing of a gentian or tulip ! “—for 
this is a closed and private world, now opened and published for 
the first time. And if it does nothing else it is to be hoped it will 
prevent people tearing to pieces and framing the plates from old 
tlower-books—or worse still making them into lampshades. This 








should be put upon the statute as a punishable offence; for at 
the present rate of destruction there will be none left in a few 
years’ time 
MEMOIRS OF 
KING ABDULLA 
L G i > l H 
OF TRANSJORDAN 
These are my memoirs which I present to my 
nation who will find in them many facts relating 


of their ancestors and to the struggle 


to the glory p 
They are written with a 


of the present generation 


heart full of admiration of this nation. I pray to 
God to grant us protection and guidance 
ABDULLAH 
Publ wd by 
JONATHAN CAPI 
with illustrations 1 net 
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Where is one to begin? There is a superb jar of iris, lily ang 
columbine, which is a fragment from the great Portinari altar-piegg 
by Hugo van der Goes in the Uffizzi. Whenever | think of this 
and I know it well from having lived long in Florence, | am happy 
in realising that we are living in the great reign of the iris. Thi 
flower is flourishing, now, as never before, and is developing along 
just the formal lines that would have delighted the old flower. 
painters. The iris is a flower that must be painted, now, like the 
delphinium in its waxing glory. For there could never be a painter 
famous for his rhododendrons. That is a flower that does not 
lend itself to drawing. It will not “sit still and behave ™ (1 speak 
in terms of aesthetic) as will the iris or delphinium, the rose, the 
auricula, the lily, or the tulip. Or the peony. Those have better 
manners, and grow as to the manner born to help the’ painter, 

If you prefer wild flowers there is a knapweed drawn in water. 
colour by a Fleming in the sixteenth century, which is a model of 
its kind. Oran incredibly beautiful gentian by Simon Verelst, though 
this raises a problem of its own for G. excisa, strictly speaking, isa 
rock-garden plant and has never been found in nature. Neverthe. 
less, the gentian breathes to its admirers of the mountain tops and 
will not be tamed. In general, the illustrations are of herbs or 
formal florist’s flowers, as we would expect, and the reader and 
flower-lover must take his choice. For myself, | am taken, particu- 
larly, by auricula drawings (there are two by little-known painters 
and one by Ehret) and by drawings of pinks, carnations and tulips, 
for I think these “draw” of themselves and can be miraculously 
beautiful in handling. The flowers are such wonderful triumphs of 
human patience and ingenuity, and by selection and re-selection 
they follow the taste and admirations of their day. But, then, 
among the plates in this book there are the exact opposite to these; 
the various wild flowers, for instance, drawn on the margin of a 
letter (1792) from Nikolaus van Jacquin, a painter of flower-books 
from Vienna whom I have never greatly admired before in his 
botanical illustrations. And in immediate contradiction of all that 
| have just been saying there is a thrilling, “* structural ” lithograph 
of a rhododendron by Fitch, the Victorian botanical painter, which 
looks more like a dissection of the propeller and parts of the engine 
of an aeroplane ! 

I hope that I am conveying something of the excitement of 
reading and looking through this book of flower drawings. | shall 
be failing in my purpose if I do not do this. Who is the greatest 
of the flower-painters ? Mr. Blunt, himself, is for Francis Baues, 
one of two brothers of German birth who worked much in 
England (c. 1790-1840), and it is the truth that the work of both 
brothers is entirely unknown to the public. Ferdinand, the younget 
brother, accompanied Matthew. Flinders on his explorations in 
Australia, and many of his drawings of Australian plants are 
entombed in the library of the Natural History Museum in South 
Kensington, a neighbourhood of which it is difficult to think without 
being reminded upon this wet Sunday afternoon of the humorist 
‘Beachcomber ” who, when it was the question (his own invention) 
of travel posters for London upon the lines of those which advertise 
holidays in France, “ Nice—ses Batailles de Fleurs,” “ Monte Carlo 

son Carnaval,” ete., made the suggestion of “ Londres—ses 
Dimanches.” No fewer than two thousand more unpublished 
drawings of Australian plants, so Mr. Blunt says in a footnote, are 
in the Natural History Museum in Vienna. Australia, a contineat 
which is now searching for its works of art, will no doubt hear of 
this mass of drawings by Ferdinand Bauer and perhaps one day 
publish them. I know his work from his wonderful plates for 
Lambert’s A Description of the Genus Pinus. The other brother, 
Francis Bauer, lived most of his life at Kew, and his finest paintings 
are in the Natural History Museum. The work of this pair of 
brothers should surely not be left at that. It must be published 
and made accessible. 


Georg Dionysius Ehret (1708-1770) is my own favourite, bora at 
Heidelberg, but who lived much of his life in England. His draw- 


ings are unequalied for manliness and dignity of style. But the earlie 
Frenchman, Nicholas Robert, and a hitherto unknown Dutchman, 
P. van Kouwenhoorn, are shown in splendour. Nicholas Robert's 
watercolours upon vellum are among the miracles of flower-painting 
It is impossible to conceive of anything more beautiful or delicate 
of their kind. Redouté is given his proper stature; a beautiful 
flower-painter, but not more so than one or two of his contem- 
poraries. But this book is likely to revive interest in old flowers, 
and not only in the painters, and in this way it may have 4 
considerable influence upon taste. The scent has gone out of the 
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NAOMI JACOB's 


best selling novel of the theatre 
Every Other Sift 


A new Naomi Jacob is a real event and 
readers of her previous novels will con- 
sume with delight this tale of a young 
girl's early life and her loves. “Encore, 
Naomi Jacob” says Hermione Gingold. 

10s. 6d. net 
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Y) | Two books for Travellers | 


. ™ ¥ ™ 
CHARLES GRAVES 
Italy Revisited 
Whether or not you propose to travel 
this year you will be delighted by 
Italy Revisite d in which Museums jostle 
with golf courses and casinos with lidos. 
Ready June 29. 49 illus. 16s. net 


LAURENCE SCARFE 
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Rome 


The most beautiful travel book of this 
or any year. An easy, old-fashioned 
book of artistic fragments written 
by a traveller-artist at leisure. With 
10 drawings and 64 photos. July 6. 

12s. 6d. net. 
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THOMAS MERTON 


His autobiography 
Elected Silence 


(now Fifth impression, 16s.) rece ived one of the biggest Pres¢ 
receptions of 1949. “ Without question one of the 
most interesting books of personal revelation in the 
last few years ” (Peter Quennell) ; “ There is no escaping 
from its spell” (The Times Literary Supplement). 


Now comes its successor 


Waters of Silence 


(Ready July 21st). It gives a picture of the Trappist monk’s daily’ 
life, and an informal account of the meaning and purpose of that 
life, from its sixth century beginnings to its present extra rdinary 
flowering in the U.S.A. 


Illustrated v ith 36 photos ray hs of Trappist life. 1 Ss, net 


Recommended by the Book Society 


* 


Also Recommended by the Book Society ? 
ANNE FREMANTLE 
Desert Calling 


THE STORY OF CHARLES DE FOUCAULD 


The astonishing career of one of France’s national heroes—aris4 
tocrat and soldier, distinguished as much for the profligacy of his 
manners as for his daring exploration of forbidden Morocco, he 
became, like Merton, a Trappist monk and lived for fifteen years 
a hermit in the Sahara—making no converts but pacifying by his 
example half an Empire. 


Ilustrated, 15s. ne 


* 


EDWARD HUTTON 
Rome 


Mr. Hutton’s life-long study of Italian art and architecture and hi¢ 
many standard books of travel have earned him the Gold Medal 


of the British Academy. The book is an authoritative study of 
Rome’s artistic and historical treasures, evocative of its unique 
character and spec ial appe al. 32 inc omparable and unusual photo- 
gra} hs illustrate his theme. 16s. neg 





25 Ashley Place, s.w.1 
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rese and comes back into it when we see these drawings. With 
roses, pinks, carnations, tulips, there is now a definite trend of taste 
towards the revival of old forms, a direction which the present-day 
cult for the camellia will make more certain still. For the camellia 

eveloped along the same formal lines as the flowers afore- 
mentioned, and the new hybrids and old varieties rediscovered 
alike confirm this formal disposition. 

The one omission in this book, so far as taste and a little knowledge 
go, is that Curtis’ Beauties of Flora, a more beautiful book even 
than Dr. Thornton’s Temple of Flora, is not given its due of praise. 
Curtis has only ten plates; but the plate of tulips is even more 
wonderful than that in Thornton. And there are plates of poly- 
anthus, of anemones, of hyacinths and ranunculuses, that are 
unsurpassed. It is a work of extreme rarity.” And this compendium 
ef information and love of botanical drawing does not mention 
Verschaffelt’s Camellias. No notice of a book must consist only 
gf praise. But, this said, it seems to me there is nothing more to 
shy in criticism. The Art of Botanical Illustration is unlikely to 
e superseded, except for particular studies, for a very long time. 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 
> . 
Trade Unions 


By Harold J. Laski. (Allen and 


Trade Unions in the New Society. 


Unwin, 10s.) 


At political movements are the better for self-criticism, and the 
Labour Party is in particular need of criticism from within, for 
even after five years of power it is still inclined to react defensively 
to any suggestion that Socialist ideas could do with re-examination, 
and to dismiss criticism, however penetrating, as the product of 
political ill-will. By a rare combination of human qualities with 
absolute moral integrity, the late Harold Laski was able to retain 
a critical independence without forfeiting Socialist affection and 
respect. He was listened to, and in this, his last book, published 
posthumously, he deserves a wide audience. He tackles, honestly, 
that most awkward of all Labour's political problems at home: 
What ought to be, indeed, what can be, the proper functions of 
free trade unions in a planned society ? In Russia the trade unions 
have long been, in effect, organs of the State, for although they 
undoubtedly have considerable influence on the working out of 
social policy, it is, as Professor Laski observes, “ influence, but not 
power.” Assuming that the virtual absorption of trade unions into 
the mechanism of the State is not the future that the Western 
working man would like to see, how are the unions to adapt them- 
selves to what Professor Laski calls “the new society”? In his 
view, “in the next two or three generations it is increasingly likely 
that our economic system will be a planned system, and one in 
which the kind of private enterprise to which the nineteenth-ceniury 
pinned its fortunes will play an ever-smaller part.” It is important 
to realise that, in their own sphere, trade unions are as attached 
to “ private enterprise ” as any “ capitalist ” business-man, and the 
Labour Movement’s dilemma is how to go on demanding the 
planning of national, or international, economies without infringing 
on the jealously-guarded independence of the unions. Professor 
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Laski sees clearly that this is a situation which demands new, ang 
more flexible, ways of thinking by trade unionists; a situatiog 
calling, and calling urgently, for a new trade union philosophy, 

“The need we all confront,” he writes, 

~ Not least among trade unions, is to make democracy democratic, 
. .. Democracy means participation. . .. It thus becomes urgent for 
union leaders to make sure that their members actively participate 
in the political life of their community, at the local as well ag 
at the national level; it is important, further, that they should play 
their full part within the trade union itself. This has become more 
rare than we like to admit... . 1 do not need to give examples. But 
I do need to say that there are trade unions in which the relation 
between the chief official and the rank and file is not very different 
from the relation between Hitler and the rank and file of his brown- 
shirt army. That is a bad relation, even if it results in important 
gains to the mass membership.” 

He is concerned lest “ witch-hunting ” after Communists should 
disrupt and weaken working-class movements. “I cannot avoid 
the fear,” he writes, “ that those workers’ leaders who invoke the 
aid of employers, still more of the State power, to block the infiltra- 
tion of Communist influence, are doing great damage to their own 
future and that of their unions. They should rely on their own 
strength to protect themselves; and their strength in the 
democratisation of the unions.” He also observes that a large part 
of Communist influence derives from the fact that Communists 
have a philosophy and know what they want to do, and he regards 
this as another urgent reason for developing a democratic trade- 
union philosophy which is not afraid of change, and which realises 
that “action is imperative for the simple reason that we cannot 
stay still. Either we go forward to a community in which, as 
William Morris said, men share in the gain as well as the toil of 
living, a community that is a fellowship of free men and women, or 
we move backward to a new and iron dark age.” 

Trade Unions in the New Society is based on a series of lectures 
which Professor Laski gave in the United States last year for the 
Sidney Hillman Foundation, which commemorates a great American 
trade unionist. Many may not agree with Professor Laski’s view 
that American unions should—like British unions—play a direct 
part in political life, instead of being “ pressure groups . . . tangential 
to politics.” But his case for direct political action by trade unions 
in a democratic society is carefully thought out, and his book as 
a whole is a masterly analysis of the moral and political relations 
between trade unions, the public and the State. Seldom has a work 
of political analysis been of such topical importance. 


J. R. L. ANDERSON. 
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Economics and the Land 


The Country Companion: A Practical Dictionary of Rural Life 
and Work. By F. D. Smith and Barbara Wilcox. (Black. 183.) 


CAN any book surpass a dictionary in reflecting the ideas, practices, 
habits, conventions and even philosophy of the contemporary 
society whose common coinage of words it describes, expounds 
and illustrates ? The more so when, as in the present instance, 
it is concerned with a particuiar phase and expression of society. 
It does not take the reader long to discover that the title of this 
dictionary is a misnomer. Before this illumination dawns upon 
him, he will have been inclined to find the book hopelessly inade- 
quate for fulfilling the conditions indicated by its title. Once he 
realises that the title should have been “ A Practical Dictionary of 
Modern Agriculture,” he can be unreserved in 
prehensive utility and efficiency. For “rural life 
hardly touches upon at all, and, when it does, they 
1S an encumbrance, a superfluity, than as expressive of the 
activities of modern agriculture 
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appear 
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I do not think that any reader could fail to be struck by the 
dominant, even tyrannical, part played by the word “ uneconomic’ 
in this book. Under “ Forestry,” for instance, we read: “ The oak 
has two grave disadvantages ; it is slow to grow and it likes a good 
soil.” To purify waters and rivers poisoned by industrial effluents 
is too expensive. High labour costs have largely superseded the 
use of farmyard manure ; landscape gardening is “ not appropriate 
to a work-a-day world ” ; “ the economic goal of all sensible agricul- 


as possible 
om 


turists (viz., farmers) is to produce as much produce 
with as few labourers as possible” and man 
the work of the land and diverted to productive town industry 6 
t man gained”; “the cost of labour under modern conditions 
usually makes even repairs of stone walls uneconomic and the build- 
ing af new ones is out of the question ” ; old man’s beard, “a we d 
of the hedgerow that tends to smother thorn and makes a weak 
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From Napoleon to Stalin 
A. J]. P. TAYLOR 


‘Astringent, provocative, and bracing. ... Mr. Taylor possesses 
1 admirable gift for exposition. A book which I have read 
th much interest and profit..—HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 

‘This book would be worth buying for the essays on 1848 

alone. There are few historians whose European comprehension 

ind mastery of detail enable them to see such a history as a 

whole. Mr. Taylor is one of those few.’—Listener 


2) d impression printing 12s. 6d. net 


Give Me Back My Heart 


Further Chapters of Autobiography 
JACK JONES 
Author of Some Trust in Chariots, etc. 


He is endowed with tenderness of spirit; his sympathy is all 
persuasive. It is this which makes him one of our most interest- 
g contemporary novelists..—RICHARD CHURCH (Sunday Times) 


Did mpression printing 12s. 6d. net 


Journey to Lourdes 
DR. ALEXIS CARREL 
Author of Man the Unknown 


Over forty years ago, Carrel witnessed a miracle at the famous 
Grotto of Lourdes. Here is a great scientist's personal record 
of the most profound spiritual experience in his life. Js. net 


Here, There, and Everywhere 
ERIC PARTRIDGE 
Author of Usage and Abusage, etc. 


‘An achievement worth all our thanks."—CHRISTOPHER FRY 
(Sunday Times) 


2 d impression printing 8s. 6d. net 


The Snow Mountain 
LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


Author of Hotel Splendide, etc. 

Magnificent, the best of Bemelmans. In no circumstances 
should it be missed.’"—Tatler 

‘Mr. Bemelmans is as witty as ever.’—Listener 10s. 6d. net 


A Pier and a Band 


MARY MacCARTHY 


Ichekov’s Cherry Orchard in an English setting..—Davip 

Garnett in his Introduction 

One of the most exquisite accounts of English childhood, 
not fail to enchant...a delightful book.’— National and 

English Review 9s. 6d. net 
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What is Literature? 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


“A book of absolutely first-class interest.” Jonn RUSSELL 
in the Sunday Times. 

“Full of brilliant generalisations, one is forced to think 
hard, or as hard as one can, and there are few pages which 
do not contain suggestive and rewarding things.” 

V. S. Prircnerr in The New Statesman, 12s. 6d, 


Kakemono 
A Sketch Book of 
Post-War Japan 
HONOR TRACY 


“Delightful for its candour ...A_ sketchbook with 
unforgettable impressions, caustic comment and a mature 
sense of humour, and her account of things persuades us of 
their truthfulness.” Sytvia Lynp in The Bookman. 
12s, 6d. 
(BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION) 


Palestine Under the 
Mandate 
A. M. HYAMSON 


The author, who for fourteen years was head of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration in the Government of Palestine, here 
deals with the administration of the country by successive 
British High Commissioners and with its progress and 
vicissitudes under their guidance, 12s. 6d. 


Ibsen: An Approach 
JANKO LAVRIN 


“A closely and coge ntly argued treatise, deserving to stand 
on the same shelf as Shaw's Quintessence of Ibsenism .. . 
A profound yet clear analysis of the plays, like this by 
Professor Lavrin, is of inestimable value.” John O° London’s 


Weekly. 12s. 6d. 


The Reshaping of 
French Democracy 
GORDON WRIGHT 
“Vivid and lively ... the non-specialist reader will cer- 
tainly read French political news with more interest and 


understanding after having read Mr. Wright's account.” 


Tribune. 15s. 
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VVV VV VV VV VV TTT TTT | place”; “ modern orchards are planned to suit existing machinery 


not as formerly when machines were designed to suit existing 
Or 
; ,) BERNARD SHAW 


orchards.” These selections are random, not discriminative. 
it f FR 
‘ ERIC BENTLEY 


This melancholy impression of an imposed poverty in place of 
> Bs a > : 
Re A\; 2 - 
7 species ; the wheat-germ of flour is called a “ by-product” of it 


the richness our inheritance of a long past might have expected js 
reinforced in other directions. Under “ Buttercup,” for instance 





v nothing is said of the capacity of geese to eradicate the creeping 
Poe Shaw * fered’ by th 
) \- yes shaw — reconsiderec y the penetrating, not its essence, as it is; earthworms are called “ soil improvers.” 
; witty critic who wrote The Modern Theatre. : . 
f \4 Shame thinmell decleses & to sive the best not, as they are, makers of soil incredibly rich in humus, while the 
=~ . le : 
account of his politics he has ever read. The notice paid to the many, varied and interesting experiments in 
aw bie cre 5: * x organic cultivation is infinitesimal compared with that devote 
Shaw Socrety Secretary say This out S I to 
’ standing book on Shaw is by far the best of recent inorganic methods. The preoccupation with the diseases of plants 
\ times.” 12/6 and animals rather than with the mainienance of their health js 
t N.B. A new impression of Bentley's THe MODERN THEATRE very marked, and it is simply not true, as the dictionary asserts. 
will be available on the 28th of this month at 12/6 that the well-being of orchards depends upon an annual series of 


chemical sprayings. I know personally of many instances of 
entirely healthy orchards which have never been sprayed at all 
The entry under “ Harvest Home” to the effect that it is a 
boisterous anomaly misses the whole point about it and similar 
festivals of our former countryside. They were not an escape from 
work into an orgy of eating and drinking, but examples of the 
interactions between work and play, of, in fact, those cultural over- 
tones by which the work of the fields was brought into relation with 
the numinous and with co-operative aesthetic patterns that linked 
culture with cultivation. Whether the narrow and cost-obsessed 
utilitarianism of modern commercial farming which this business- 
like book reflects is of ultimate gain to the nation ts questionable ; 





| CEYLON 
Pearl of the East 


HARRY WILLIAMS 


Long overdue, here at last is the complete, authoritative 

story of the loveliest island in the world. By the author of 

> the * South London * County Book, who lived for many 

> years in Ceylon and made an intensive study of the island. 
460 pages. Beautifully illustrated. 25 
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EXPLORING that it has suffered a heavy loss in cultural vitality and values by 
making the economic test the only one is not. 
WE WOULD GO H. J, Massing 
{ 
t ELLEN GATTI ° ” 2S 
| _— . | “Practical” Criticism 
' Mrs. Gatti’s story of her first trip with COmmander 


Attilio Gatti into the African jungle, is a distinguished 

addition to the literature of adventure. Her descriptions 

of jungle living conditions are particularly delightful. 3 Ir is a pity that so gallant an attempt to clear the approaches to 

Illustrated. 15 literature should be so uninvitingly phrased. For Mr. Williams 

would seem to assert the truth, which indeed continually needs 

asserting, that what matters in literature is the way words are used. 

’ HERTFORDSHIRE This he does most clearly in his general note on the drama: 

SIR WILLIAM BEACH THOMAS, the famous country- “ Perhaps one can state simply that the fact of a text . a finalised 

man and naturalist, known everywhere for his articles in order ot words ought to be respected if literature is to be respected 
The Spectator and Observer, gives an essentially personal 
view of the county which has been his home for fifty years. 


at all.” As he points out, “a danger is that we will . . . identify 
As may be expected, the emphasis is on rural Herts. 


a Stage figure with a friend or acquaintance and endow the stage 


figure with that friend’s likeness to life. In modern plays induce- 
ERIC BENFIELD. One of the most delightful and un- 


ments to this behaviour may often be discerned.” 
Different types of drama should not be judged by the same criteria, 
for “ speech, ranging from liturgy to declamation to representation 
spoilt corners of England, of marked individuality and 
independence ot mind, Hardy's country is here portrayed 
> with the authentic ** Dorset Touch” by an author with 


of conversation, and in certain cases being understood to include 
roots deep in Dorset’s history. 


Reading and Criticism. By R aymond Williams. (Muller. 6s.) 





singing, is the only common dramatic factor of importance.” And 


no doubt it is true that “ if one succumbs to current catchwords and 
assumptions one deprives onself of a great deal of important drama.” 
D. ST. LEGER-GORDON. A pageant which provides 
an hastorical, geographical, industrial, agricultural and 


It is behind this strange curtain of language that Mr. Williams 
conceals the quite interesting if not very original things he has to say 

archaeological survey of this beautiful, prosperous and 

historic county, by a well-known writer who is a life-long 


lover of Devon. 


SUFFOLK 


WILLIAM ADDISON. The distinctive charm of the 
heart of East Anglia, with its ancient towns and villages, 
churches and manor houses, wild heaths and remote 
coast, ts here portrayed with humour and understanding 
by a social historian of note. 





If only, we sigh, he had applied to his own prose some of the 
rigorous tests he applies to the prose of others, and had avoided 
jargon, some of these useful things would have been clear. It ts 
quite plain what is meant by: 

“ Personal re-creation, it seems, may be achieved in terms of the 
response to a related social experience. This existence of controls 
which are directly experiential and not mechanically assumed deter 
mines the distinction between, on the one hand, the literature of 
allegory, and on the other hand, political fantasy or analogy.” 

And even if it be plain to some, might it not be possible to discover 
without the “existence of controls” that Gulliver's Travels and 
Animal Farm are not of the same kind ? 

“ Practical criticism” (as we have come to call it since Dr. 1. A. 

Richards produced his admirable pioneer Work, opening up paéhs 


which have been brilliantly—if too narrowly—explored by Dr. F. R 
Leavis) is of enormous value, indeed of fundamental importance 
But it is every day becoming plainer that it cannot be applied in 
isolation. It is only part of the process of criticism. A poem 1s 
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, Each volume fully illustrated with primarily, in the first instance, yes, a matter between you and the 
beautiful photographs and a words; but after that historical, biographical, aural and all sorts 
folding map. 15/— net each of other considerations have to be brought in if full understanding 

> and therefore full enjoyment of a poem is to be obtained. Take, 
= A ; , . r+ ” 

; = for example, Mr. Williams’ criticism of “ Tears, idle tears ; 


7 ' Admittedly it is a sentimental poem —that is, it expresses an emotion 
#4 ROBERT HALE LTD 16 BEDFORD SQ LONDON WCi1 48 you don’t at the moment happen to share—but the sentiment is 
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L. A. G. Strong (Spectator). 


320 pp. 10/6 net 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


A Kiss for the Leper 


Translated by Gerard Hopkins 


“ Told by one of the best of living novelists . . . his work is among 


ig ; pa “Extremely entertaining ... truly admirable . .. 
the most re markable of his generation. wonderfully well read.”’ 


9/. net C. P. Snow (Sunday Times.) Christopher Sykes, Yorkshire Post. 
9) 2 


MARY LOUISE MABIE Lire 
Vernon Fane, Sphere, 
Prepare them for 
Caesar 


“Masterful in his passages of description, shows 
his true gifts as a story-teller.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 








illustrated 15/- net. J 
“A considerable performance, based obviously on solid research _ 
which the author has the art to conceal. The richly varied material 
is handled with imaginative skill.” Scotsman. | Constance & Harmon 
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10/6 net Liverpool Post. 
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“A work of considerable imagination . .. Mr. Bair has a creative 
gift which should bear fruit.” John O’London’s Weekly. 
2nd impression. 9/6 net | 
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Daily Telegraph, 
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common. Wordsworth expressed it, for instance, in the fourth 
stanza of “ Resolution and Independence,” especially in the last 
line: “Dim sadness—and blind thoughts, I knew not, nor could 
name.” 

Mr. Williams makes heavy weather of this commonplace Welt- 
schmerz. “ The underworld” worries him as an unforgivable con- 
fusion. Might he not, if he had remembered how Hallam was 
brought home, have regarded it as a deepening “ ambiguity” ? 
Again, Mr. Williams is puzzled by “ happy Autumn-fields.” Happy ? 
What a difficult paradox! For “ Autumn will have certain figurative 
associations with age,” which are deemed to be sad. Yet to quite 
a number of people autumn will have “ certain figurative associa- 
tions” with jollity, with harvest-home, with Ceres and John 
Barleycorn, even with plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne, apart from 
the more solemnly joyful associations with Thanksgiving. This 
goes to show how very personal “ practical criticism” is bound to 


be, It is none the less extremely valuable, a severe mental and 
emotional discipline all of us should practise. If we are teachers, 
as. Mr. Williams is, we should make our students practise it. But 


ought we to publish the results? Probably not: for instead of 
clearing the way to a poem they may well interpose yet another 
barrier. 

Mr. Williams would object to the phrase “ enjoyment of a poem,” 
as this is likely to indicate “ mere indulgence.” He tends to make 
remarks of this kind because he seems all the time to be battling 
against ghosts of precepts and cant judgements which have irritated 
him—pleasure, and a horrible thing called rhythm “to which the 
unwary respond automatically with cries of * style’ We see, of 
course, what he is getting at ; his is a healthy reaction against dead 
and deadening methods of teaching and false appreciations. But he 
has thrown the baby out with the bath-water, with the result that 
his approach to literature is, most readers will feel, to use his own 
favourite, almost “ signature,” word, inadequate. 

BONAMY Dosree. 


India Today 
Betrayal in India. By D. F. Karaka. 


Tue title of Mr. Karaka’s book may well cause surprise among 
people in Britain, who are aware of the good start made by the 
new Republic of India on its independent career. In India the book 
will be regarded by Congress Government supporters as a left-wing 
political polemic of the type to which the ruling party is becoming 
more and more accustomed as the first magical glitter of freedom 
wears off. For the fact must be squarely faced that in pre-partition 
India there existed, among humbler folk as well as among starry- 
eyed idealists, a conviction that when the British Raj departed the 
country would enter upon a new heaven and a new earth. The 
Indian National Congress cannot be absolved from blame for 
fostering that illusion, despite the occasional warnings of British 
administrators that the business of government and human frailty 
remained fundamentally the same whichever party was in power ; 
the ghosts of these former civil servants may well haunt the corridors 
of the New Delhi secretariat murmuring, “ Plus ¢a change, plus 
c'est la méme chose.” 
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It has rightly been said that the astonishing thing about the new 
Government in India is not that it has done so little but that it has 
accomplished so much ; not that it has committed mistakes but that 
it has not committed more. On the confession of its own leaders 
it has not cured many of the evils which have so long beset the 
country, and experience of the stern task of administration has 
compelled it to temper some of its idealism with expediency—pr, 
should we say, with common sense. This process has naturally led 
to disillusionment among some non-Congressmen and even among 
certain members of a party which, in the days of British rule, was 
firmly held together by a common patriotic objective. 

Mr. Karaka, author and journalist and a former president of 
the Oxford Union, is one of the disillusioned. His book lacks 
cohesion ; it consists of what seems like a series of newspaper articles 
on subjects ranging from the partition of India to the death of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Karaka’s views on prohibition and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Yet running through the series is one 
consistent theme—that India has become “a near-Fascist state” 
instead of a democratic republic. Political opponents of the 
Congress, he asserts, are being detained for long periods without 
trial, emergency powers are freely used for political purposes, 
acts of the executive cannot be reviewed by courts of law, newspapers 
can be suppressed and suspended at the will of the executive, * friends 
and relations of the men in power have grabbed the plum: of 
office * and “a large section of leading Congressmen are carrying 
on a brisk black market trade in patriotism.” The net result, 
according to Mr. Karaka, is that since the departure of the British 
the whole standard of morality in India has “ steadily deteriorated.” 
To substantiate his charges he gives instances of all the sins listed 
in his catalogue. 

It was, of course, inevitable that the sudden departure in 
1947 of many experienced officials should have led to administra- 
tive handicaps which will take time to surmount. Neither the 
Prime Minister of India, whose international reputation as a 
statesman has grown greatly since 1947, and his deputy, the 
redoubtable Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, nor Congress headquarters 
have denied that faults exist both in the administration and within 
the Congress itself. Provincial (now State) Governments—against 
which Mr. Karaka makes most of his charges—have at times 
been a source of weakness, and when Ministers had recently to 
be found for the new provinces formed by amalgamations of 
former Indian States it was very difficult to secure men of 
the requisite training and calibre. But the will to better things 
persists. Early last year the Congress President, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, issued a directive (quoted by Mr. Karaka) in which 
he exhorted both members and Ministers to fight against such evils 
as bribery, black-marketing and the use of office for personal gain 

But all these self-confessed faults and failings cannot obscure the 
very solid achievements of the Government of India and, in 
particular, the way in which it surmounted the dangers attendant 
on freedom’s birth. Democracy is still obviously healthy in a 
country in which, as Mr. Karaka admits, the High Courts give 
fearless judgements in cases where the liberty of the citizen 1s 
involved, and in which Mr. Karaka can publish his trenchant con- 
demnation of the Government without forfeiting his freedom. And 
in the next elections, based on adult suffrage, the voters will pre- 
sumably be free to record their verdict on the Government's record 


Francis Low. 


Selected Reprints 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON have published, at fifteen shillings, a new 
edition, revised and reset, of Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s The Georgian 
Literary Scene: 1910-1935, running to four hundred pages, illus- 
trated by nine photographs of busts of eminent authors by Jo 
Davidson. It is a useful and interesting book in several ways, for 
it gives a thorough survey of English literature during those twenty- 
five years and contains valuable character sketches of many major 
and minor writers of the time, together with a good deal of acute 
and intelligent criticism of their work. The shortcomings of the 
book are mixed up with its virtues and derive from the uncom- 
promising personal standpoint which Mr. Swinnerton has adopted 
He says many things well that deserved to be said, but the same 
lack of self-criticism which gives the book so much of its individual 
gusto may expose the author to charges, not of insincerity, but of 
self-satisfaction and superficiality and egotism sometimes expressed 
with an appearance of mild truculence. This impression | believe 
to be misleading, but Mr. Swinnerton’s new preface does some- 
thing to encourage it. He tells us that the book has had 
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New Detective Novels 


Slip Sees Red 
PETER BOYD 


GrorGet GoopcriLp writes of this fast-moving thriller by an 
outstanding new author :—‘‘I unhesitatingly recommend this 
book all those who have a flair for quick action and 
mystery combined with some very good writing.” 9s. 6d. net 


The Laughing Cat 
STANLEY P. TOYE 


The strange, isolated house, ‘‘The Laughing Cat,” and a 
treasure hunt for the missing wealth of a murdered man, 
provide the background to this unusual detective story by the 
author of Sinners in Clover (30th thousand). 9s. 6d. net 


The Brothers of Judgement 
W. MURDOCH DUNCAN 


“Packed with crookery in the best Wallace tradition.”— 
Glassow Bulletin. “SA good yarn this.”—Aberdeen Evening 
Express. By the author of Mystery on the Clyde (8th thousand) 

9s. 6d. net 


N.B. Watch out for THE TEMPLE OF SLUMBER, the new 
mystery by Newt Granam, author of Passport to Murder 
(3rd impression). 


ANDREW MELROSE 
































Published 17 ‘oday 


The Views of Countryfolk on 
Cruelty to Animals 


F. D. Smith and Barbara Wileox 
SOLD FOR TWO FARTHINGS 


This grim preblem, which none dare ignore, is ta kJed by 
these well known farmer-authors with that commonsense 
drealiomthev have shown in their previous country books, 


Illy trated 15s. net 


3rd Large Impression 
Cynthia Asquith 


HAPLY IT MAY REMEMBER 


“| have never read any reminiscences in which the impact 
of the writer was more immediate or the egoism more 
attractive.” The Spee fator. 


Jilustrated. 15s. net 


James Barrie Publishers Ltd. 





























OXFORD BOOKS 


The Oxford Dictionary of 
English Christian Names 
Compiled by 
ELIZABETH G. WITHYCOMBE 


SECOND EDITION 10s. 6d. net 


(ready in July) 


* . . « unmistakable the essential book on the 
subject .. Times Literary Supple ment (reviewing 
the first edition.) 


Thackeray 
A Reconsideration 
by J. Y. T. GREIG 
12s. 6d. net 
A fascinating study of how Thackeray the man con- 


stantly imposed himself in the novels to the detriment 
of their validity as works of art. 


A Primer of Christianity 
Part I and the supplementary volume of this impor- 
tant work have now been published, 

Part I 
The Beginning of the Gospel 
by T. W. MANSON 


Supplementary Volume 
Science, History and Faith 
by ALAN RICHARDSON 
each, 6s. 6d. net 


Parts II and Il 
will be published later in the year 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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% ERIC GILLET, of the Sunday Chron‘cle, writes : ‘ Once 
in a green moon I have the luck to light on a book which 
is unexpected, refreshing and unusual. It has happened 
this week and with gratitude I pass the good news on to 
you. If you are a nature lover and enjoy good writing 
you will revel in: 


RIVER DIARY 
by 
Dorothea Eastwood 
12s 6d net 


%& MONICA EWER, on the B.B.C.’s Woman's Hour, 
says: ‘Sometimes I come across a book and I feel an 
almost missionary zeal about it. That’s the way I feel 


about: 
NICOLAS AND 
ANTOINETTE 
a novel by 
Freda Lingstrom 
9s Od net 







































%& Described by the Sunday Times as ‘One of the very few 
recently published ,books on Germany which give .. .a 
balanced picture of what goes on.” and by MALCOLM 
MUGGERIDGE, in the Daily Telegraph, as* an unpreten- 
tious and sober account” which ‘deserves to be widely 
read *: 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
GERMANY 
by 
Drew Middleton 
12s 6d net 


*% A new offering from the Mikes-Bentley team (How 
TO BE AN ALIEN and HOW TO SCRAPE SKIES): a thoroughly 
subversive handbook on How to Exasperate your Parents, 
How to Marry, How to Wreck your Marriage, How to 
Divorce, etc : 


WISDOM FOR OTHERS 
by 
George Mikes 
and Nicolas Bentley 
6s net 
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“considerable popularity,” but that it “did not please academy 
critics ” (“ Some of them proved the truth of what I had said aboy 
ill-manners by abusing it , the more dignified, doing their best no 
to flounce, looked the other way”). And after expressing a hope 
that the book contains “neither fashion nor gentility,” M, 
Swinnerton adds: “There is instead a truthfulness not always tg 
be found in our highly pretentious age.” F 

At the risk of being declared ill-mannered and academic, I mug 
say that the book strikes me as containing unnecessary verbiage 
In the first paragraph of Chapter I, Mr. Swinnerton makes the 
point—which is perhaps hardly worth making—that authors (like 
everyone else) are born “ untidily,” i.e. that their lives are not always 
obligingly confined to one century or one reign, and that they “do 
their work unwinkingly regardless of the historian.” Lower down 
on the same page he says of Queen Victoria that “ whole genera. 
tions of writers came and went while she indestructibly occupied 
the throne of her country.” Both these ugly adverbs, which | have 
italicised, look to me redundant (almost, as Mr. Swinnerton would 
say, pretentious). If “ unwinkingly ” means “ watchfully,” accord. 
ing to my dictionary, it seems to make doubtful sense. Is this 
really the “ conversational ” style that Mr. Swinnerton set himself? 
And while we are about it, could not the next revision remove the 
awful pronouncement that Sir Edward Marsh “ was Private Secre. 
tary, nay, Accoucheur and Wet Nurse, to Euterpe in her most 
respectable modern rebirth” ? Metaphors are always dangerous, 
obstetrical metaphors especially. And is it really clever to write 
(of Bertrand Russell in the 1914-18 war), “ They put him in prison 

a sure sign of respect” ? And must we have “ modern” spelt 
“modn”? Despite all this, I will again recommend The Georgian 
Literary Scene for its comprehensiveness and human interest 

Two autobiographical classics have lately been revived in editions 
highly creditable to their publishers. The Cresset Press have added 
to the excellent Cresset Library Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater together with Selections from the Autobiography of Thomas 
De Quincey (9s. 6d.). In a lucid and well-informed introduction, 
Mr. Edward Sackville-West gives his reasons for reverting to the 
text of the first edition of the Confessions. He was right to do so 
The later version includes some remarkable new passages, but it 
is well that we should have access to the early text, in which poor 
Ann and stony-hearted Oxford Street and the turbaned Malay al 
make their original artistic impact without the diluting effect of 
the later additions. Mr. Malcolm Elwin has carried out another 
skilful piece of editing for The Autobiography and Journals of 
Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-1846) which comes _ from 
Macdonald in a good binding at 9s. 6d.—exceptional value for 
money. The entire text of the Autobiography is given, as well as 
a condensation of Tom Taylor’s selections from the journals of 
1821 to 1846. Haydon’s story is not only moving for its own sake, 
but remains an important source for writers on the early nineteenth 
century. This edition is enhanced by the inclusion of reproductions 
of more than a dozen of Haydon’s pictures. I can hardly believe 
that Mr. Aldous Huxley once said (as quoted by Mr. Elwin) that 
Haydon “had absolutely no artistic talent.” Surely the whole 
tragedy of his career was that his small but (I should have thought) 
incontestable talent was harnessed to over-large ambitions? 
I am glad to see “ May Day” among the reproductions ; its com- 
position and handling are a sufficient refutation of Mr. Huxley's 
verdict. 

Now I will confess that I have not read, or re-read, these books 
right through ; but that I have read every word of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s The Lost World and The Poison Belt which are re-issued 
in one volume of Eyre and Spottiswode’s Century Library (7s. 6d.) 
This was my first acquaintance with these stories, and I was simple 
enough, I found, to enjoy them. Conan Doyle provided, in the 
modern jargon, an admirable “ panel” when he brought together 
Professor Challenger, Professor Summerlee, Lord John Roxtoa 
and E. D. Malone, and sent them off on their expedition to that 
South American plateau where the iguanadons browsed, and the 
disgusting pterodactyls flew about with leathery wings, and all 
manner of horrible monsters, including ape-men, threatened the 
imminent extinction of the travellers. I thought that my sleep, lik 
De Quincey’s, might be “with dreadful faces throng’d and fiery 
arms”; but it wasn’t; and so I take this to be escapism at its 
best. Raffles, The Amateur Cracksman, by Conan Doyle’s brother- 
in-law E. W. Hornung (also revived by the Century Library for 
7s. 6d.), seemed to me tame and conventional in comparison, though 
it is good in its kind. Is there no modern Conan Doyle to give us 
a rousing fantasy on the theme of the flying saucers ? 

Derek HUDSON 
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iMieanne 
JAMES HANLEY’S 


e ‘ 
Winter Song 
Rei Hanley, turning again to his first love—the sea and 


mendation 
sv en a worthy addition to his ‘ saga’ of the Fury family. ‘A great 
This book is grave and beautiful, and wrings the heart with pity. 
great tragedy should; it exhilarates . . . among the three or 
fi English novelists . to approach, or achieve, greatness —PAMELA 
HANSFORD-JOHNSON in The Daily Telegraph. * Tenderness, simplicity and 
emendous power ’"—C,. P. SNOW, 





More es what 


Lee. ¢ §vo. 12s. 6d. net 
Lg 


4LLAN GWYNNE-JONES’S 
Portrait Painters 


other book in English of the scope and quality of this magnificently 
produced mew survey of portrait painting and portrait painters. There are 
; ctions of 163 portraits and details, and the author's text iluminates the 
of the art from Graeco-Roman days to the twentieth century. 


reprod 


Medium 4to (114° x 9”). 32s. 6d. net 
Mr. Gwynne-Jones’s Notes for Art Students is now available, Hitherto this valuable 
handbook has been sold only to students, 

Medium 4to (11)" x 9”) 3s. 6d. net 


G. H. COOK’S Portrait of Lincoln Cathedral 


The fourth volume in the “ most thorough” Phoenix ‘ English Cathedrals" Series 
10 photographs, including a number from the famous Smith collection. 


ac tams 

Mr. Cook adds a long, lively and scholarly text on ‘ the most glorious of our Gothic 
Cathedrals.’ 

Medium 4to. 12s. 6d. net 


TATTERSALL & BURNETT'S 
Oxford and Cambridge in Pictures 


Photographer and writer have joined—as they did in London Lives On—to produce 

a memorable pictorial record of these cities of dome and spire. An authoritative 

text is accompanied by nearly 90 full-page photographs of the colleges, churches, 

ancient houses and byways 

Cr. 4to 25s. net 

Put ed by Phoenix House Lid., 38 William IV Street, Charing Cross, W.C.2. 
Obtainable from or through your bookshop. 





BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


“ ... Mr. Nichols couldn’t be a bore if he tried. He 
may delight you, he may annoy you, he may cause you 
to hurl his book across the room—but if you do, you 
will only have to take it up again... It is full of good 
rense, good fun, shrewd observation . . . immensely 
inte resting.” 


Pamela Hansford Johnson 


“ Brilliant . . . a piercing searchlight on present day 
America.” 
Hannen Sweaffer 


““ His observations are profound ... here is curiesity and 
a point of view...” 
New Statesman & Nation 


“ Racy, amusing, friendly, wise-cracking, deeply perceptive 


nd sometimes savagely satirical.” 


Birmingham Pes: 





12/6 net 
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JOHN ADAM CRAMB 
Patriot, Historian, Mystic 
LILIAN M. RUSSELL 
The first study of a writer and historian 
whose work in the early years of this century 
is HOw seen to have had far-reaching influence 
on British political thought. 
With two portraits. 15s. net 


THE HISTORY OF 
WESTERN EDUCATION 


WILLIAM BoyD, D.PHIL., LL.D. 

A lengthy new chapter on twentieth century 
education—the first considered survey of the 
developments in educational theory and prac- 
tice in the West—gives outstanding new im- 
portance to this new edition. 

Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 20s. net 
[Ready shortly.] 


SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND 


IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
H. Grey GRAHAM 
*© Henry Grey Graham’s book remains a 
classic. It sets before the reader a vivid pic- 
ture of the conditions of life at that time. It 
is the best possible introduction to the history 

of Scotland in the eighteenth century.” 
THE SCOTSMAN 
15s. net 


Fourth edition. With 8 plates. 


BLACK’S YOUNG 
NATURALIST’S SERIES 
An outstanding new series planned to intro- 
duce the beginner to the several branches of 
natural history. The first four books, each 
written by an acknowledged expert, are now 
ready. 
WILD FLOWERS 
by Dr. W. R. Philipson 
Principal Scientific Officer in the Department of 
Botany, British Museum (Natural History). 
EGGS AND NESTS OF 
BRITISH BIRDS 
by R. L. E. Ford, F.R.E.S., F.Z.S. 


BIRDS OF BRITAIN 
by Wilfred Willett author of British Birds 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
by George E. Hyde 
author of A Pocket Book of British Insects. 
With 8 colour plates and 16 pages of photographs. 
Each 6s. net 


Adam & Charles Black 
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The Musician’s Ear 
Harmony. By Walter Piston, (Gollancz. 15s.) 


“Ir is never too early to insist on the constant seeking for what is 
truly musical "’ (p. 22). Had Professor Piston kept these, his own 
words, before him. he might have written the standard guide to the 

common practice” of composers of (roughly) the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the knowledge of which he considers ~™ indis- 
pensable to musicians in all fields of the art.” His finest chapters, 

Harmonic Rhythm” and “ The Harmonic Structure of Phrase,” 
reveal the real Piston discussing essentials of the craft of composition 
with imaginative insight. Disappointment follows in finding the 
book mainly a directory of chords and progressions. “~The 
emphasis in harmonic study will, of necessity, be directed to chords.” 
Granted this premise, though opinions may differ, it is the manner 
of emphasis here which is in question. 


A system of teaching is judged by results. One has but to ask 
any composer who has been called upon to examine exercises in 
harmonic theory, to realise the effects of the system Piston upholds 
which reduces harmonic thought to formulae. Such ineptitude as is 
displayed by the student of average ability, whatever his aspirations 
in music, would not be tolerated in any other branch of learning. 
Not a glimmer of artistry, taste or expressive power ; nothing but 
deaf deduction from rules to fit the “ right” chord. Piston does not 
invite uninitiates to fill in harmonic crosswords as practice in part- 
writing and wisely sets no store by harmonising given melodies. His 
written exercises, however, induce progressively this detestable 
paper-work mentality which is the root cause of some of the worst 
music ever written and the astonishing lack of elementary harmonic 
sense in many a skilled performer today. Surely Piston has come 
upon hundreds of unawakened ears amongst those of his students 
at Harvard ? Ear and brain should develop apace. It is the ear 
which is the sluggard. In correcting this sluggishness Piston’s 
volume cannot approach Scholes’ hand-book The Beginner's Guide 
to Harmony (1922), which advocates the study of harmony as 
primarily a matter of ear-training. Chords, their effect and pro- 
gression, are to be grasped and related by “ ear-reason " not “ head- 
reason.” This, clearly, is the right emphasis. 


Again, how can the teaching of harmony be detached from 
guidance in taste? Piston makes no distinction in taste between 
the often trite effect of a basic progression and its transformation 
into the musical poetry from which, after all, it is derived by the 
theorist. Lifelong adherence to such formulae as Piston directs “ to 
be played in all keys” (incidentally his only concession to ear- 
training) without the power to transform them into original music 
has stunted countless qminds in the past. The pathetic refuge of 
some of our youngest student-composers in Parry is significant. 

Where Piston’s treatise excels all others is in the number, range 
and scope of his apt quotations from the masters. Here all readers 
are his debtors. His exposition is admirably ordered, concise and 
usually clear, despite American nomenclature, and text and music- 
type are singularly well produced. Eric Fensy. 





1 Bismarck and the German Empire 
|| PRICH FYCK, 


|} Eyck’s great three 
therefore, be welcome to the English student, 18s net 


Trade Unions in the New Society 
| HAROLD J. LASKI, A ti 


between the unions and society, and an examination of the impact of 


This volume consists of the salient points from Dr. 


volume study of Bismarck in German, and should 


study ot the past and present relationship 


such relatively recent developments as mass production and social 


security m the working man Os ret 


Joint Consultation Over Thirty Years 
SIR CHARLES RENOLD, A book dealing with the successtul application 
consultation in a manulacturing business over a 


of joint engineering 


than thirty years 18s, net 
New Times, New Methods and New Men 
V.M 
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CLARKI ° This excellent < »ytribution to the subject ot Manage 
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Fiction 
By Marc Brandel, 





The Barriers Between. (Eyre and Sp »ttiswoode, 
10S. 6d.) 

Fires in Smithfield. By Jack Lindsay, 

The Singer and the Maker. 


108, 6d.) 
The Lottery. 





(Bodley He ad. 


, 12s, 6d.) 
By Penelope Bow ers, 


(I leinemana, 


By Shirley Jackson, (Gollancz. 10s, 6d.) 


Mr. MARC BRANDEL has achieved the unusual feat of following 
a very good first novel with an even better second. The Barrie, 
Between is more ambitious than The Ides of Summer, mon 
serious, and more consistent in the quality of the writing Essaying 
a theme which, for reasons that will soon appear, is extremely 
difficult, it staggers on the edge of failure, and finally succeeds 
The scene is Mexico, and the principal characters come from North 
America. A gifted young painter has come South to executs 
commissions for a magazine. He has a row in a hotel bedroom 
with a repellent pansy, whom he leaves for dead. For days, under. 
going torments of fear and nervous remorse, he dodges pursuer f 
who never take material shape. At last he forgets himself in ag 
act of disinterested generosity, and discovers something which ths 
reader has suspected all along. We leave him with a real prospect 
of becoming an integrated human being 
rhere is always a technical diffieulty in writing about conversion, 
It'is to make the character who is to be reborn sufficiently interest. 
ing for the reader to mind what happens to him.  Half-way 
through this book I very nearly put it down, because up to then 
the central character was merely another neurotic American tof 
whom drink was an anodyne and women something like aspirin— 
no more significant, and even less effective. I have no objection 
whatever to reading about people who drink or pursue women 
provided they do so with conviction, with enjoyment or for any 
reason positive enough to give these activities a human value ; but 
I am sick and tired of characters in novels who drink miserably 
and regard women as an amenity on much the same level as the 
plumbing. For at least half of the book Mr. Brandel’s hero seemed 
just another such victim of inner compulsion. Had I put the book 
down, I should have missed many pages of clear insight and 
excellent writing—besides making a fool of myself as a reviewer 
I do not think, on reflection, that the fault is entirely mine. I once 
wrote a novel about conversion and had to encounter this very 
difficulty ; and I suggest that Mr. Brandel, with his eyes on hi 
hero's regeneration, has not fully realised it. Even so, he has done 
more than nine novelists out of ten, and won for himself a respect? 
ful attention and a lively hope for what he will do next 
Mr. Jack Lindsay is one of those novelists whose very industry 
and steadiness can cause them to be underrated. Fires in Smith 
field is a full and carefully documented story of the last year of 
the reign of Bloody Mary. The canvas is large, and I was grateful 
for the list of characters which Mr. Lindsay has set at the beginning 
The story follows the fortunes of two families, and in the back 
ground, like a chorus, mutter extracts from Fox and _ similar 
authorities. The subject of the religious persecutions of 1558 offen 
many temptations to violence and sensationalism, which Mf 
Lindsay avoids, Although one passage came between me and mj 
sleep, the writing is sober and testrained. Now and then the 
background is rather conscientiously filled in: 
“In a sidestreet some boys were blowing up a bull's bladder for! 
game of football. On a doorstep sat a beggar leisurely looking for 
fleas in his shirt. An apprentice in watchet-hose and old cloak wed 
by, lugging a wool-pack. An oysterwife was shrilly laughing. 4 
serving-maid slipped into the thatched house where lived the wie 
woman known for restoring lost goods and maidenheads with palm 
reading and alum. A gaunt man was coming slowly along the street 
holding on to the house-walls. As William approached, he fell 
the ground, moaning, * Master, for Christ's sake, alms. . . . I haw 
been thrown out by my master because I am sick, and I have ne 
where to go... . Have pity... . ’ William threw down a silver grail 
and strode on.” 
There are occasional pieces of dialogue which fall into th 
category of Remarks We Doubt Ever Got Made: 
“*Shall you, myself, Rafe and Martin be defeated by a witled 
widow? ” said Jacint, who was dressed in her richest gown of damask 
* Shall a single pismire outfront an anger of eagles ?"” 
Such small blemishes apart, Fires in Smithfield is a sound am 
interesting piece of work, warm, humane and lively, and com 
taining passages which will be very hard to forget 
The Singer and the Maker, another seccnd novel, takes a long 
time to get going. The love-story of a young girl and an & 
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THE MEANING OF 


BEAUTY 
ERIC NEWTON 
Recommended by the Book Society 


Beauty is something for which every human being has 
an appetite, yet there is no subject on which there is 
more disagreement— particularly when contemporary 
art is under discussion. In his new book, the well- 
known art critic of The Sunday Times seeks to discover 
to what extent beauty is definable. He takes as his 
central theme Veronese’s Mystical 
St. Catherine, and attempts to show how and why it 
contains the quality of beauty. His arguments are 
iluminated by many illustrations. 15s. net 


COLLECTED 
IMPRESSIONS 
ELIZABETH BOWEN 


“The varied subjects which she discusses here have 
been chosen with a catholic scope, but in treatment they 
all have in common the exquisite and balanced talent 
that is brought to their examination, even to their 
ilumination.”—The Sphere 
“ The sentences clink and glitter like cut glass. One 
turns back to admire the flash again.” —The Listener 
16s. net 


ONE YEAR OF GRACE 
VAL GIELGUD 


Val Gielgud’s impression of a year he spent in America 
gives a shrewd bird's-eye view of the American way of 
life as well as entertaining observations upon that 
country’s radio, television and stage. 10s. 6d. net 


THEATRE 2 
HAROLD HOBSON 


In this successor to Theatre, the author once again 
combines serious dramatic criticism with lively side- 
lights on stage life Ihe story is carried on from 
December, 1947. 1Ss. net 


FICTION 


THE ASTROLOGER 
EDWARD HYAMS 


“ Mr. Hyams has devised a simple fantasy which gives 
full scope to his remarkable gift of pungent satire . . 
One is seldom regaled with so rich a feast of irreverent 
mockery and acute commentary. The author's malice 
towards the world has been canalised into Jaughter.”— 
Birmingham Post 
\ whirlwind satirical fantasy.”.— Times Lit. Sup. 

‘Entertaining, stimulating and _— surprising.” — 
L. A. G. Strong, in The Spectator 9s. 6d. net 


LONGMANS 


Marriage of 
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From Macm illan’'s List 


Thomas Wilsen 


MODERN CAPITALISM 
AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


The author is the editor of the Oxford 
Economic Papers. His present book, directed 
against excessive planning and control, dis- 
cusses among other things the economic 
basis of democracy, and the nationalisation of 
12s. 6d. 























industry. 








E. W. Carr 


STUDIES IN REVOLUTION 
“He is probably this country’s greatest expert 
on the history of the revolutionary social and 
political ideas that have most influenced the 
world. He writes with great lucidity and con- 
siderable power.” Financial Times. 9s. 6d. 












H.R. Trever-Roper 
THE LAST DAYS OF HITLER 


In a long new introductory chapter the author 
has given a full account of the scope of his 
enquiry, has shown what sources he used and 
has examined all relevant criticism. Second 
Edition. 15s. 
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Reprints of Importance 


A. L. Remwse 
THE ENGLISH SPIRIT 


Essays in History and Literature 















““One of the greatest historians this country 
has ever produced. .. . A poet whose muse has 
living past.” Arthur 

2s. 6d. 







wedded England’s 


Bryant. 








Edith Sitrell 
THE CANTICLE OF 
THE ROSE 

Selected Poems, 1920-1947 


“Their music is superb, like the sweeping and 
powerful periods: of William Blake.” Richard 
Church (John O° London's Weekly). 15s. 














PLANET AND GLOW-WORM 


“Here are some of the loveliest, incantatory 
pieces of prose and verse ever written.” Time 


and Tide. 6s. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cluniac Art 
of the Romanesque Period 
JOAN EVANS 
A study of the arts used to beautify the buildings 


of the Order of Cluny, with 400 photographs chosen 
and annotated by the author. £3. 10s. net 


The Small Years 
FRANK KENDON 
After twenty years Mr Kendon has added a new 


chapter (Christmas Day) to his classic account of 


a country childhood. Second edition. 125s. 6d. net 


A Naturalist in the 
Gran Chaco 


SIR JOHN GRAHAM KERR 


The story of two journeys to this still little known 
area, made over fifty years ago and now first 
described. 24 plates 215. net 


Social History & Literature 


R. H. TAWNEY 


The seventh Annual Lecture of the National Book 
League. Dr Tawney’s theme is the value for the 
historian of ‘that vicarious experience of which the 
vehicle is books’. 2s. 6d. net 


Forty-five Stories from 


the Dodekanese 
R. M. DAWKINS 


The texts, with translations and full notes, of a 
collection of stories made in the Dodekanese for 
the late W. H. D. Rouse. £5. 55. net 


An English Library 


PF. SEYMOUR SMITH 


The fourth edition, revised and greatly enlarged, 
of an annotated list of English classics and standard 
books in various subjects. Published for the National 
Book League. 75. 6d. net 
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perienced man, it docs not really start until page sixty. There are 
various reasons why those around her think that Anna shoulj 
keep clear of Robert, but the biggest obstacle is her own physicg 
unreadiness. Not until the book has almost ended can she writ 
to him, “I love you very much, and I think I will learn to way 
you to make love to me. Sometimes I do now, but ” Te 
strength of this book lies in the portrait of Anna, and the simplicity 
and truth of its later scenes. These are really excellent. Mig 
Bowers knows much less about Robert than about Anna and Helep 
but her insight into them more than makes up for a slow start anj 
an occasional narrative unsteadiness, like that of a singer who 
is not actually out of tune but is not hitting each note in the 
middle 

Miss Jackson, on the other hand, is alarmingly precise. Her 
is a new writer of short stories. Such originality, such cool and 


| deadly accuracy cannot be described ; one can only take off ones 


hat to it. Let me just point out that the end of the title story is 
not our old friend, the sting in the tail, but that far rarer mor 
difficult technical shift which alters the values of everything which 
has led up to it. Read Trial By Combat and After You, My Dear 
Alphonse, and either throw the book away or join me in saluting 
the most exciting short-story writer who has appeared for year 
L. A. G. STRONG 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The City of Two Gateways: The Autobiography of an Indian 
Girl. By Savitri Devi Nanda, (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 


Tuts is a story of the childhood of a girl member of a great 
Hindu family in the Punjab. Having come to London at the age 
of eighteen to study medicine—and incidentally broken the tradi- 
tion of her clan—Savitri Devi Nanda looks back, possibly with 
some nostalgia, on the calm withdrawn life, the wealth and rich 
clothes, the stately festivals, the many relations behaving with 
prescribed courtesy to one another, the idealistic moral. teaching of 
her youth. Her father, however, insisted that she should go away to 
a boarding-school for wealthy Indian girls, and here, also in charm- 
ing surroundings, she learnt to read English literature with pleasure 
and “geometry and algebra . . . in a grove where the scent 
of purple violets was wafted on the breeze.” The book is an 
involuntary comment on the things that the urban Western world 
has sacrificed—the sense of stability, the love of Nature, the feeling of 
having a duty as part of a group. But after the girl had lost her 
mother and had attended Lahore University, she found that the 
traditional ways were too narrow; that her life was to be a life 
of learning. The book is slow-moving, warm-hearted, full of vivid 
scenes, and it gives a detailed picture of a side of India hidden 
from Europeans. Oddly, there is hardly a hint of poverty or strife 


Edward Bawden, By Robert Harling. (Art and Technics. 8s. 6d) 
Pha £ 


From the Shell and other advertisement drawings, book-decorations 
and illustrations, murals, wallpapers and watercolours (among 
the finest being those executed as a war artist), Bawden’s work hai 
become known to a wide and varied public during the twenty-odd 
years of his working life. This book, in the series “ English Masten 
of Black-and-White,” contains a text unusually interesting for a0 
art-book, and an excellent selection of reproductions, and also pro- 
vides an astringent comment on the work of the new generation o 
black-and-white artists which has appeared in the last ten years 
It is in his controlled use of pen and ink with affinities to traditiona 
methods that Bawden excels ; a drawing is not an illustration until i 
is printed alongside type, and, today, the uneasy wedlock of man 
illustrations and their text derives from this fact being lost to sigh 
Bawden studied under Edward Johnston and Paul Nash, whic! 
partly accounts for his feeling for the printed page, and he has 
always worked, by preference, not only as an artist but also as! 
designer. His work is rich in a personal and sometimes causte 
sense of humour, but it rests on a fine imagination and an extra 
vagance which sometimes flowers into a macabre sort of poetry 
Bawden’s work speaks for itself—and in no uncertain voice—an 
Mr. Harling, wisely, 1s content simply to outline its general tenor 
it is the account he gives of Bawden’s character, background, 
career and working methods, wherever possible quoting the artist 
that makes his well-written introduction so lively and informative 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadias 
Magazine Post) Id 
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GOVERNMENT Ysy PUBLICATIONS 
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Ministry of National Insurance 


Report of the work of the Ministry responsible for the new, 
nationwide administration of social insurance, from the Depart- 
ment’s inception in November, 1944, to July, 1949. 


(Cmd. 7955.) 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 


The Colonial Territories 


A year’s development in the advance of Britain’s dependent 
territories towards the achievement of self-government and of 
jts basic requirements—strength and vigour, economic independ- 
ence, education, administrative ability and experience. 


(Cmd. 7958.) 4s. (4s. 4d.) 


Disorders in the Eastern Provinces 
of Nigeria 
The Commission of Enquiry reports on the events which led to 
the disorders in November, 1949, with special attention to the 
labour troubles at Enugu Colliery. The growth of Trade 
Unionism is described and recommendations are made for the 
setting up of conciliation machinery, and for a Ministry of 
Labour in the territory. 
(Colonial No, 256.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 429 Oxford Street, London, W.1 

(Post Orders : P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 

39 King Street, Manchester, 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3; 1 St. An- 

drew’s Crescent, Cardiff ; Tower Lane, Bristol, 1; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast 
or through anv bookseller. 


Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 





















Rec ently Published 





The Changing Shape of Things Series 
Dress 
JAMES LAVER 


Mr. Laver is concerned with the reason and unreason of 
fashion; the factor in the history of clothes, which 
overrules all other considerations. What subtleties 
of cause and effect do in fact lie within this apparent 
unreason are the subject of Mr. Laver’s thesis. Many 
photographs and Drawings 8s. 6d. net 


A Hog On Ice 
and other Curious E xpressions 


CHARLES EARLE FUNK, Litt.D. 


Short histories of the illustrative phrases that we use 

in everyday speech. ‘* Most agreeable, happily con- 

ceived and elegantly produced, Dr. Funk writes 

fluently and wittily in a style which has many of the 

graces of good conversation.” — The Spectator. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


The 1ooth Volume in 
The Wisdom of the East Series 


An Arab Philosophy of History 


Selections from the Prolezomena of Ibn Khaldun of 
Tunis (1332-1406). Translated and arranged by 
CHARLES ISSAWI, M.A. Professor Toynbee writes: 
“Undoubtedly the greatest work of its kind.” 6s. net 
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International Modern Plays 
A new volume in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


August Strindberg’s LADy, JULIE; Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
HANNELE; The Brothers Capek’s THE LIFE OF THE IN- 
SECTS; Jean Cocteau’s THE INFERNAL MACHINE; Luigi 
Chiarelli’s THE MASK AND THE FACE; complete in one vol. 
(No. 989.) 4s. 6d. net 


Thy People, My People 
ELISABETH HOEMBERG 


The Anglo-German problem from the inside, by the 
Canadian-born wife of a German historian. ‘Mrs, 
Hoemberg has constructed a book of rare quality, 
drawing almost entirely on the journals she and her hus- 
band kept at the time and the letters they wrote to each 


other . . . the quality of experience and personality of 
these two human beings sucked into the monstrous tide 


of war.’ The Spectator. 12s. 6d. net 


The New 1949-50 


Everyman’s Encyclopaedia 


First 8 vols. now obtainable at all bookshops 


Any volume or volumes may be bought separately 
Only 12s. per vol. 
Complete in 12 vols. (7? < 5 in.) 
8} million words in all. Over 2,500 illustrations 
Vols. 9 and 10, ready September; 11 and 12, November 
‘Eminently readable and also amazingly comprehensive . . . the kind 
of work of reference which any student or indeed any educated reader 
may rejoice to have . . . for the accurate information.’ ; 
The Quarterly Review. 
Full Prospectus post free 
Publishers : |. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Bedford St., W.C.2 





A VOICE THROUGH A CLOUD 
Denton Welch 


Elizabeth Bowen, Peter Quennell, Harold Nicolson, John 


Betjeman and L, P. Hartley are among the many critics who 


have praised this remarkable book. 3rd. Imp. 10s. 6d. 


WEEK-END AT ZUYDCOOTE 
Robert Merle 


Several reviewers have called this novel of Dunkirk 1940 one of 
the finest books to come out of the last war. 2nd. Imp. 9s. 6d. 


THE WIDOW 
Susan Yorke 


“A first novel of originality, promise and accomplishment.” 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM in the Observer. 9s. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA 
Henry James 


A Chiltern Library edition, with the author’s Preface and an 
Introductory Note by Michael Swan. Double volume. 10s. 6d. 


BON VOYAGE 
Frances Dale 
Hew to enjoy your Holiday in Europe with a car. “ Miss Dale's 


book, charmingly illustrated by Biro, contains a quantity of useful 
information.” New Statesman. 7s. 6d. 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS, LIMITED 





NEED FOR REDUCED TOBACCO DUTY 





Nsvitda 


ifter deducting taxation was £566 


upon excessive taxation this policy 1s, in 
more than prudent 


e decrease in profits during the 


upon as not unsatislactory. 


2. The increase in the average cost 


After eliminating the amount due to outside shareholders 
available for distribution was £501,154 The dividends 
payment to the shareholders of Godfrey Phillips, Limited, total £158 


further temporary restriction in sales. You will 
ent value of stocks stands at ipproximately a quarte ol 
pounds higher than at the end of last year and although, even 
ure, they represent a duration which before the war would 


3. Increases in the cost of packaging 


lated profit and loss accounts show that the profit 


11 compared with 


about 32 per cent. ; this means that about two-thirds of the pri 
be ploughed back ; in view of the cash required by the group 
the view of the direc 


for which the home c 


are entirely responsible is due to a combination of causes, first 


which is that your directors, in the light of last year’s leaf alk 
were not entirely satisfied with the level of leaf stocks which would 
obtained at the end of the year had they not taken steps to 

! 


considered alarmingly short, in present circumstances they must 


Other facts which have affected profits during the year are 
1. Increase in wages that came into effect at the end of 1948 
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goods as the easing 


Supply position enables us to return to pre-war st indards of 
Durt the year the re-equipping of the London factory with 

} mn is cont ied apace ind the resultant benefits of mo 
Th nanufacture should tend to mitigate the increasing costs 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 





hair hriaf nal 7 > ; 
AFTer their brief spell of cheerfulness—it had not quite blossomed 


ut into conhidence—markets are back o 


. » = 
wee More On the treadmill 
prices on the first two days 0 


this week has shown quite plainly that the Korean development 


came as a bolt from the blue in Throgmorton Street After a 

mentary shudder prices plunged as professional operators 
sought to snatch profits or, in most cases, to cut losses. I doubt 
whether turnover has been really heavy. As is usual in critica 


times that patient and long-suffering animal, the average investo 
has retired into his shell and, as is appropriate, is content to 5 
OacK In a spirit Of resignation and hope and do little or nothing 
Some markets have proved especially vulnerable because it so 
happened that in the days immediately preceding the Korean 
thunderbolt speculative positions had been taken up. Oddly 
enough, the section which had attracted most of this short-term 
buying for the rise was the gilt-edged market. There the Treasury's 
or should | say the Bank of England’s ?—recent tactical suc 
cesses had kindled high hopes of even better things to come, and 
sudstantial speculative positions had been accumulated. For the 
present, those high hopes have been punctured and the resultant 
culting down of commitments has precipitated correspondingly 
heavy falls. Much the same is true of the gold share market, which 
after the severe setback of the two preceding months had again 
been attracting speculative buying. In home industrials the technical 
position was much sounder, the improvement in this group having 
been based on solid investment support. That is why the falls in 
industrials during the past few days have been on a comparatively 
modest scale. It is worth noting that the Financial Times’ index 
number of ordinary share prices, which had risen from a low point 
ot about 104 earlier this year to 115 at the end of last week, is still 
iround 112 That is proof enough that the market is far fron 
j 


laving become demoralised and that there ts no panic 


The Investment Prospect 


Tot e question 1OW ippe 1OSs!I n investor son rds where 
narkets go from here? I will not pretend to know the answer 
if t $s oD s delicate stage As | \ € ( entime s) 
maoubdted C powe ind 1 my view ; ) Dultresse 

P sid na S Vizoro ction est C TR 

4 Aa ypeasement S e too Ire y eile 
‘ ne { 2) ] ivvO i i Ss 4 \ I . 
I ped, America’s iction succeeds Chie 


cap : yrod 
h l Tt s ) ve yell I s 
C d pe « ver-( tic C 
c enc existed be ¢ Korean ¢ s to be 
es cd Yul investors oO igdays are to tec 
S 1 that an America Succ C I t i 
’ ) sound yrices Unless, 1 ) 
takes the ew er that the American effort will fail or that 
€ ca yoting W es close ahead, he s i not se 
[here is this other point which iS importan ivestment 
ca Even if America’s action achieves a quick succes e 
ne 1 stockp y programmes are going to be enlarged 
I accelerated That seems to point directly to a fuelling of the 
nflationa es not only in America itself but in other countries 
ne ad y ) wn | e OD 7 ‘ wneiicla ts i | ec con 
7roups, such as rupoe copper and othe metal shares To this 
easoning I can see only one counter-argument—that the hottin ) 
of the cold war might so impair business confidence in the | 
States as to bring about the end of the “ peace-tims ~0m throug 
1 contraction of public buying and of capital expenditure on new 
Mant Ihe seriousness of that risk clearly hinges on how hot the 
cold war becomes At the moment, I think the optimistic prophet 
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Scotland’s Romantic est 
. FROM THE COMFORT OF THE 
°S, This famous hotel overlooking Tobermory 
\ Bay in the lovely Isle of Mull offers you a 
iS memorable holiday : quiet serene days among 
p the sun-bathed hills; healthful activities— 
as golf, river, loch and sea fishing, rough shoot- 
yf Brochure, giving full parti- ing, deer stalking, tennis, etc.; and, in the 
sy ulars, available, post-free hotel itself, every modern comfort and, of 
. from ithe Manager Tele- 
. phone Tobermory 12 course, an excellent cuisine. 
ts 
' 
WESTERN ISLES HOTEL TOBERMORY ISAE OF MULL 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 
EXTENSIVE SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME 














SIR FREDERICK REBBECK’S SPEECH 


Due sixty-fifth annual general meeting of Harland and Wolff, Limited 
was held on June 22nd, 1950, at the registered offices of the company, 
Queen’s Island, Belfast. Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, D.Sc., D.L., chairman 
and managing director, presided. 

Ihe secretary, Mr. fF V. Spark, A.C.A., read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The chairman said: As the statement of accounts and the directors’ 
report have already been in your hands for some time, I propose, wath 
your permission, to take them as read. (Agreed.) 

the turnover for 1949 has not been quite as large as in the previous 
ear, but the results enable us to make the same dividend payment on 
the ordinary stock as for the last few years, and add to the reserves 
and carry forward on profit and loss account a sum of £449,322, so that 
the total amount of our revenue reserves and undivided profits now stands 
at £3,035,461 

Our subsidiaries show profitable trading results, and, after payment of 
dividends, the balance of profit, £46.496, has been carried forward in 
the accounts of those companies, raising the total carried forward at 
the end of the year to the sum of £321,915. 

LARGEST OUTPUT IN U.K. 

Ihe output last year from the company’s shipbuilding and engineering 
works was again the largest in the United Kingdom, the tonnage of 
vessels launched totalling 124,616 gross tons, the machinery output being 
134,510 I.H.P. The output consisted of sixteen merchant vessels covering 
a wide range of types, including passenger and cargo vessels, vessels for 
the carriage of refrigerated cargo, passenger vessels for the Indian coastal 
trade, and several oil tankers. 

fhe machinery figure quoted does not include a considerable output 
of Diesel engines for land installations and auxiliary purposes, the greater 
portion of these being for export. 

For ten successive years the vessels launched from the company’s 
yards have exceeded 100,000 gross tons, the figure for the ten-year 
period reaching the impressive total of over 1,600,000 tons, 


Suips FOR Navy 

In addition to an extensive programme of merchant shipbuilding, the 
company has under construction H.M.S. “ Eagle,” a Fleet carrier of the 

Ark Royal” class, which is nearing completion. Work is also pro 
cee ling on two light fleet carriers, H.M.S. “Centaur” and H.M.S. 
* Bulwark 

During the year the reconditioning was completed of several large 
passenger liners for their peace-time service, and, whilst the company has 
still work of this nature in hand, the extensive programme necessitated 
by the war is now practically finished. Notwithstanding this, our repair 
works at London, Liverpool and Southampton carried out a considerable 


volume of work, although they were not as fully employed as in the 





previous yeal 

[he steel constructional department has been fully occupied during 
the year, and has a large amount of work in hand. 

Since devaluation of the £ it has become very difficult for U.S.A. 
manufacturers to sell their products in the sterling area, and we have 
recently entered into agreement with the Cooper-Bessemer Corporation 
of Mount Vernon, Ohio, to manufacture their type of compressor for 
sale in the Sterling area. 

The number of employees of the compar ny and its subsidiaries is 
ap ore ximately 38.000. The company’s property and plant has been well 

aintained during the year 

ORDERS IN 1950 

Since the beginning of 1950 we have booked orders for several vessels, 
including the two passenger liners for The Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Company, Limited, to which reference has been made in the directors’ 
report, which, with those already in course of construction, will mean 
that the shipyards will be well occupied during 1950-51 

lt is gratifying to record that the supplies of many of the essential 
naterials used in shipbuilding are now freed from contro] and more 
readily available, all of which is helping to expedite the construction of 
ships. 

1 am now pleased to be able to say that we have received an order 
for a motorship from Port Line Limited, London, and also an order 
from Royal Mail Lines, Limited, for a 5,000-ton motor cargo vessel! 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 

On behalf of the board, it gives me great pleasure to thank the 
employees of the company for the services they have rendered during 
the year 

The report and accounts were adopted; the proposed dividend was 
approved ; the retiring directors, Mr. Atholl Blair, Mr. L. V. Dunlop, 
and Mr. J. S. Baillie, were re-elected, and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
and Company were re-appointed auditors, and their remuneration was 
fixed 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous vot f thanks to the 

aie 
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CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED 


RESTORATION OF COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 
URGED 











Tue fifty-first ordinary general meeting of Cadbury Brothers, Limited, 
was held yesterday at Bournville, Birmingham. 

Mr. L. J. Cadbury, the chairman, in moving the adoption of the report 
aid accounts in the course of his speech, said: At our last annual meeting 
I] recorded the events that occurred a year ago when the sale of chocolate 
ahd confectionery was freed from control and that led in the end to the 
reimposition once more of rationing 

It was a great disappointment to us and no doubt temporarily dis- 
cauraged the Government from other experiments in freedom. Whether 
since then lessons of the election and the present political situation have 
caused the Government to modify its policy towards controls is difficult 
to Some Ministers have promised to make bonfires of regulations 
and denounce “ control for control's sake,” but others in very influential 
posts still regard them as essential parts of a planned economy. 

However, with the recent disappearance of petrol rationing and other 
relaxations we are once again hopeful and we believe we are not very 
far 


Say 


from free sales 


TRANSFER OF BUYING TO INDUSTRY. 


Although the main effort of derationing failed, the industry has con- 
tinued its endeavour to secure a diminution of controls, and ts pressing 
for the de-control of glucose and for the right to buy its raw cocoa 


The Ministry of Food’s retention of cocoa-buying is a clear example 


of “control for control's sake.” 

rhe International Emergency Food Council control of cocoa ceased 
twelve months ago. Since then each consuming country has been free 
to buy as it wished. We buy direct for our oversea factories, yet we 
are not allowed to do so for our parent concern. This is not a matter 
of bulk purchase, of bilateral agreements, or long-term Government 
contracts. The Ministry of Food buys supplies from oversea and then 
re-sells to the industry. A Parliamentary Select Committee reported in 


favour of the transfer of buying to the industry. We have been buying 
raw cocoa for over a century and we believe that we can buy more efhi 


ciently than a Government department 


At no time during the year, even during derationing, could we put on 
sale as much as the public were prepared to buy, but increases in raw 
materials permitted to us at different times have resulted in a money 
incr in home civilian sales of 26 per cent. to £175 million Adding 
to these sales those of our export department, cocoa powder, etc., but 
excluding the volume of liquid milk we handle, the firm’s 
turnover amounted an of 26 per cent. on 
last 


euse 
very large 
to £20,700,000, also increase 
yeal 

Ihe successful efforts of the farmers to raise milk production have 
happily resulted in the abandonment of domestic milk rationing, and 
must inevitably lead in the near future to relaxation of other milk controls. 
The dairy farming community is rightly becoming concerned at its future 
sales prospects, and we believe the time has come when milk should again 
be entrusted to the Producers’ Marketing Board with whom, in the past, 
we enjoyed satisfactory trading relations 


Export ACTIVITIES 


Export sales showed a considerable increase both in tonnage and in 


value 

The efforts of the Joint Cadbury-Fry Export Department at Bournville 
should be mentioned. Including such products as cocoa butter and de- 
fatted cocoa residue, last year it dealt with over 21,000 tons, worth nearly 
£4,000,000, an increase of £500,000 over 1948. 


No less than 90 per cent. of the Cadbury and 66 per cent. of the Fry 
cocoa and chocolate exports were in hard currency. 


The total sales for our group last year were £37 million. This com- 
pares with £13 million in 1938. Higher prices have, of course, been 
mainly responsible for this large rise, though our oversea concerns have 
all shown substantial increases in tonnage as well as in value of recent 
years 

Increasing turnover naturally means more money employed in the 
business, and this has gone up in the years just mentioned from £11 mil- 
lion to £26 million 

If our development oversea is maintained at its present level, if prices 
continue to ind if it becomes once more one of our functions to 
finance our own cocoa purchases the capital employed in the business 
will show a still further expansion As | explained last year, taxation 
at its present scale makes i impossible to find those large increases in 
capital by our traditional method of ploughing back profits. While we 
regard this egrettable we do not anticipate difficulty in raising the 


necessary finance 


rise 


as I 


ind accounts were adopted 


The report 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT-—-~(Continued from page 98) 


Lever Group Results 

| Shareholders in the Lever Brothers and Unilever soap and 

| Margarine combine will be reassured by the preliminary figure 

| announced for 1949. So far from the losses incurred in the Americag 

| market having brought a fall in the total earnings of the group 
the figures show .that consolidated trading profit before charging 
taxation rose last year from £30,094,787 to £31,947,465. Moreover, 
this figure was struck after charging £4,274,744 against £4,071457 
for reserves for replacement of fixed assets. Combined net profit 
after tax rose sharply from £10,458,709 to £19,570,127 after pro. 
viding £17,569,024 against £14,096,226 for taxation. On the face 
of it, that implies a sharp improvement in profits, but the Unileve 
directors point out that the 1949 profit has included a transfer of 
£1,823,308 from stock reserve and also exchange surpluses, doubt. 
less arising from devaluation, of £5,680,882. In 1948 stock reserve 
involved a charge against profits of £4,135,732, and so far from 
there being any exchange profits, exchange differences called for a 
deduction of £389,120. 


Until the full accounts are available it is dangerous to draw con- 
clusions from these preliminary results, but it seems a reasonable 
inference that the group has been well able to take care of the 
losses which, according to report, amounted to several millions, 
incurred by the American subsidiary. Doubtless Sir Geoffrey 
Heyworth will review the American position in his annual statement, 
and shareholders will also hope that he will indicate whether or 
not the English side of the business will require to raise additional 
money to finance its large stocks. Meantime, the £1 ordinary shares, 
quoted at 41s. 6d., are yielding just over 4} per cent. on a well- 
covered 10 per cent. dividend. They look to me to be good value 
for money, even after allowing for keen competition on the deter- 
gents side of the business. 


Boots Drug Yield 


Preliminary figures announced by Boots Pure Drug Company 
point to a further expansion of the activities of the group, doubtless 
reflecting the effects of the Health Scheme, and also suggest that 
profit-margins, in face of rising costs, have been somewhat reduced 
Thus, while stocks are shown in the consolidated balance-sheet to 
have risen from just over £4,500,000 to nearly £5,500,000, and the 
amount owing to bankers is up from £528,134 to £613,869, the 
profits of the group are slightly lower at £2,110,215 against 
£2,297,369. Shareholders will naturally wonder, after perusing the 
balance-sheet figures, whether, even after the recent of new 
ordinary shares, the group has completed its financing programme, 
although it must be noted that a substantial part of the new money 
raised by the recent share issue has not yet flowed into the company’s 
coffers. Once again the 40 per cent. dividend on the ordinary 
shares represents a conservative distribution of the available net 
profits and substantial sums are ploughed back to reserves. The 
Ss. ordinary shares, quoted at 46s. 3d., are offering a return of just 
over 44 per cent. They are a sound industrial holding. 
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THE 
COMPANY MEETING 


THE AMALGAMATED PRESS LIMITED 
VISCOUNT CAMROSE’S STATEMENT 


are extracts from the statement of the chairman, Viscount 
ended 
general 





Tut following : 
Camrose, circulated with the report and accounts for the year 
af ’ 


agth Febuary, 1950, to be submitted to the twenty-third annual 


meeting of the company on the 19th July, 1950: 


The year which closed on the 28th February last proved the most 
prosperous one ever experienced by the group of companies which are 
ewned or controlled by us today. The trading profit for the year was 
£4.031,725 Adding to this amount £216.709, income from trade and 


her investments, there is £4.248,444 
Debenture interest takes £93,208 against £122,919 last year, and allow- 
ing £2,100 for auditors’ fees there remains £4,153,136 against £3,446,133 
for the previous year. fhe provision for taxation Is no less than 
42.166,006 After deducting the profits attributable to outside share- 
holders of subsidiaries we have a net proht for the group of £1,797.834, 
or an increase of £366,595 

Of this profit we have left in our subsidiary companies £542,601 as 
against £548,994, and we have therefore the sum of £1,255.233 to deal 
with in the accounts of the parent company, as compared with £882,245 


last 


ol 


year. 
DiviIDENDS AND RESERVES. 

The way in which we propose to deal with this balance is More directly 
explained in the directors’ report, First of all we have added £52,811, 
being an over-provision for tax in previous years. Then we deduct the 
oreference dividends of £173,250 and the interim and proposed final 
J vidends. £198,000, This leaves a balance of £883,983 from the year’s 
profits available for reserve appropriations plus the £52,811 mentioned 
above 

We are again placing to general reserve £500,000. The capitalisation 
of £600,000 for the bonus share issue reduced the general revenue reserve 
ft £1.900,000. This allocation will bring the total up to £2,400,000 
against the £2,500,000 at which it stood in the last balance sheet. 
on the bonus share issue the ordinary capital is now 
figure which the directors consider to be still far from 
adequately representing the additional capital accumulated in the business 
as a result of the large amount of profits retained over a number of 
years 


rt 1) 
Brit SUT 


, 
Following 


£1. 800.000, a 


of £164,000 is transferred to contingencies reserve and £160,000 
llocated to pensions allowances fund. During the year we 
purchased certain copyrights for £88,741. As it is our policy not to in- 


and 


crease this item in our balance sheet we have written off the amount from 
ihe year’s profits. Having made these various allocations there is left 
{24.053 which increases the amount carried forward to £322,434. 

< ange of periodicals and publications is very large indeed and | 
will not attempt to deal with them individually. You can, however. form 


Amalgamated Press periodicals when I 
culation of our various 


ne idea of the popularity of 


teil you that since February, 1949, the all-over ¢ 


weekly publications has increased by 50 per cent he all-over increase 

u nugazines 18s 60 per cent. 

[here are signs of more competition in the periodical field, but limited 
paper, rising costs and a grave Shortage Of labdoul and machinery in the 
printing industry must restrict it for some time I saw a suggestion latel 
that there was about to be revival among periodicals of the expensive 


vagant free gift schemes of pre-war days. There no b 


ascertain. Neither is it likely that there can 


nd ext is asis 


for this idea so far as I can 


he any quick reversion to the practice of accepting free and unrestricted 
returns of unsold copies. The difficulties of production which | have 
ust mentioned are in themselves an effective barrier to programmes of 


this kind, at any rate, for some years to come 

In strict conformity with the no-returns agreement and other arrange 
nents of the Periodical Proprietors’ Association, we have recently issued 
a new paper for schoolgirls, School Friend The circulatron of this 
perwodical already exceeds 500,000 weekly and it is now on a paying 
basis 


Ketty’s Direcrorirs, Lip. 
rhe accounts of Kelly's Directories, Ltd., in which we hold nearly 75 


per cent. of the ordinary shares, have just been published. They show 
a consolidated profit, after debenture interest and taxation, of £538,590 
a8 against £535,217 for a period of 14 months on the previous occasion, 
Adjustment of the latter figures to a 12-months basis shows an increase 
m net profit of approximately £79,000. The results constitute a record 
m the history of this $3-year-old company. 

In recent years the business of Kelly's Directories itself, and particu- 
larly that of its main subsidiary, The Associated Iliffe Press, has been 
considerably enlarged by the purchase of other concerns. Kelly's two most 


outstanding publications are the Post Office London Directory, now 1S] 
years old, and Kelly's Directory of Merchants, Manufacturers and Shippers 
The former is well known to everybody, it is one of the institutions of 
London The second book has an international reputation and sale 

The Associated Iliffe Press now owns and publishes 33 trade and 
technical journals as against 23 some six or seven years ago. Among 


the hest known are Farmer & Stock-breeder, The Autocar, The 
Motor Cycle, Flight, Nursing Mirror, Wireless World and Electrical 
Revie One of their publications, Mechanical Handling, has recently 
Promoted for the second time a highly successful exhibition at Olympia 
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“The first place 


for fitness 
is in the feet” 












Company to make them available for 


Ss" HERBERT BARKER has been 
everybody. 


acknowledged the greatest expert 
in manipulative surgery in any age. 
Early in his career he satisfied him- 
self that most cases of foot deforma- 


Every Shoe carries Sir Herbert’s 
facsimile signature. 

Sir Herbert Barker Shoes are 
tion were caused by ill-fitting shoes. obtainable from appointed Agents, 
Write to Department 7, Norvic 
Shoe Co. Ltd., Northampton, for 
the name of your nearest supplier, 


That is why he designed these shoes 
and 
the 


himself, afterwards 


by 


for was 


persuaded Norvic Shoe 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN — MAKE LIFE'S WORK EASIER 


NORVIC SHOE COMPANY LIMITED, NORTHAMPTON 


















The rich and rounded, deeper satisfac- 
tion to be gained from Craven Empire 
Tobaccos Is due to the expert and 
exact blending balance. A cool, smooth, 





Craven Empire De 
Luxe Mixture 4/0)d. 
and Craven Empire 


Curly Cut 4/1} an oz. long-lasting smoke, 


CARRERAS LTD 150 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
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Heavy stuff, steel wire. Awkward to handle, too. Getting 


the day’s despatch quota away on the lorries was a major headache —till this big wire works went over 


to mechanical handling. Today, one man with one electric truck lifts and carries and loads 6 tons in half 


> time a gang of men needed to do the same 


A bottle-neck has been eliminated. A 


s| hand 
g a 


vy wage hill has been cut to one-fifth. And ELECTRIC TRUCKS* POWERED BY 


1¢ Same thing is happening in works and fac- Exide clr onclad BATTERIES 


s all over the country. Wherever handling 


aken over by these new electric trucks ( wHOR 5 Wye 
lent, easy to operate, speedy, fumeless and 
- -ece \ 
cheap to run—costs are cut, output ts raised BATTERIES LIMITED 


& wasted manpower freed for productive work. 











